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CHAPTER I 

WHAT TO DO WITH SANDY 

DO wish that Alexander would drop 
off in some sort of a painless way ! 
He is so old life can't be any pleasure to 
him. When he rises up he can't get him- 
self down, and if he lies down he can't get 
up. I am all the time in fear lest he roll 
down-stairs." 

Mrs. Elliot expected no response to her 
remark inasmuch as she was alone. She 
liked to be alone and liked talking to her- 
self. She had intended to go out to a 
"foreign missionary meeting" this Satur- 
day afternoon, but a cold I'ain setting in 
discouraged her. She was not strong ; 
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2 The Professors Dilemma 

moreover, she did not like moisture that 
dampened her nice mourning attire, or 
winds that ruffled her smooth, silvery hair. 
People enjoyed looking at Mrs. Elliot ; 
perhaps because she always was in order 
in mind, body, and wearing apparel. Not 
young (fifty-two on her last birthday), she 
was a tall, slim woman with a colorless 
face and features really sharper than they 
seemed because of large brown eyes and a 
small, sweet mouth. It looked a rather 
severe, piously inclined mouth to people 
who saw her infrequently ; but when its 
owner fell in with the witty or the worldly 
she laughed like a girl and betrayed a 
fetching little dimple in one cheek. Mi's. 
Elliot's maid feared her, especially if she 
had covered up anywhere sin, alias dirt ; 
but babies believed in. her, and Alexander 
tyrannized over her from dawn till dark. 

When Mrs. Elliot had decided to stay 
at home she brightened the grate fire and 
took up a sock she was knitting for a 
'^ poor box." While her delicate fingers 
plied the needles she felt great peace in 
reflecting that her fall house-cleaning was 
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finished, her dress-making was done, her 
canned fruit filled one great closet ; the 
day before a dentist had put her teeth all 
in order. Last week the pastor of the 
Charlottetown First Church called her " as 
efficient in temporal affairs as she was truly 
spiritual." She was not a bit self-righteous ; 
but it made her innocently happy that 
several sisters heard him say it. 

The sound of the November wind in the 
chimney, the dashing rain against the win- 
dow, made extremely cosy the comfortable 
sitting-room, with its great haircloth sofa, 
its unaBsthetic red carpet and glowing fire. 
The mistress had her work box on a roomy 
old centre-table. Underneath it and over 
its claw legs was a sort of shelf, where 
forty-five years before she kept house with 
a set of dolls, all named after characters in 
Pilgrim! Si Progress, With all her efficiency, 
much of the child's simplicity and direct- 
ness remained in her still. 

"It storms worse and worse. No one 
will be calling such a day as this. I think 
I will take time to write to Minerva. I 
have not heard from her in a fortnight." 
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Minerva was Mrs. Elliot's only sister, a 
widow also ; she lived in a town eighty 
miles distant. Neither sister was ever 
really satisfied long away from the other, 
and each was always rather uncomfortable 
when they were together. Nobody could 
ever understand how they came to be re- 
lated. Minerva's friends said that, on the 
whole, she was the finer character, and Mrs. 
Elliot's friends said the same of " Harriet." 

Mrs. Elliot had not reached the end of 
her first sentence when her attention was 
diverted by a spectacle outside the window. 
One of the village butchers drove a cart, 
not unlike a hearse in shape, only painted 
white. Mr. Myers was not alone on the 
box this day ; a woman sat by him, and in 
a conflict with the elements her umbrella 
had turned wrong side out. The cart being 
just in front of Mrs. Elliot's door, she be- 
came absorbed in watching the engage- 
ment of forces. Of course the umbi'ella 
fought wildly, and fought best, being only 
conquered by the breaking of its ribs. 
Then the woman got down, her garments 
streaming in the breeze, aeiid the butcher 
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handed her — not a beefsteak, but a Glad- 
stone, bag, known aforetime to Mrs. Elliot. 

" Of all things ! If it is not Minerva." 

A minute later the bag, the guest, and 
the hostess met on the threshold. 

*^ Why, Minerva Ormsby, why did you 
not let me know that you were coming ? " 

'' I did not know myself until I went to 
press so to speak." 

^* What made you come on the butcher's 
cart ? " 

" There were only two carriages at the 
station and both were gone before I was 
ready to start. An epileptic girl got off 
the train and fell on the platform ; I had to 
see to her first." 

" Come close to the fire and Mary will 
bring you some tea." 

" I would rather have coffee." 

" Very well. Why, Minerva, I was just 
going to write to you ! " 

" Asking about my clothes and hints 
about moths and house-cleaning ? " 

" Have you put on your flannels ? " 

" What is the news with you, Harriet ? " 

" Well, Mary, the maid, is to be married 
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soon and there is trouble in our Missionary 
Soci— " 

Minerva herself preferred to talk rather 
than to hear about the topic introduced, 
and this she did for a good half hour. 
Mary came with the coffee and beamed 
a welcome. Nobodies everywhere liked 
Minerva for endless queer reasons. She 
asked Mary about her " young man " 
to-day, meanwhile spilling cream on a copy 
of Jeremy Taylor and being kept by 
Harriet from wiping it up with the wrong 
side of the plush table-cover. She looked 
all about the room at intervals with a pre- 
occupied air and then asked aimless quest- 
ions. 

" Got any new clothes or bric-a-brac, 
Harriet ? " 

" No," replied her sister, secretly wonder- 
ing why Minerva had come to see her. 
Mrs. Ormsby might talk hours on all sorts 
of topics but she never came for mere gossip 
or even to visit. 

" How is Sandy, Harriet ? " 

** I declare ! I ought to have had him 
down-staii*s before this. When he is not 
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exercised a little during the day he is un- 
easy all night. I will get him down now." 
Mrs. Elliot hastened from the room. 
Minerva, left alone, shook her head, mur- 
muring : " He really ought to die ; he never 
could travel." 

In a moment Mrs. Elliot came back with 
something in a blanket in her arms. De- 
positing her burden on the hearth-rug, she 
pathetically asked : " Now is n't he perfect- 
ly ridiculous ? " 

" Good gracious ! " ejaculated Minerva. 
*^ He looks like one of those dreadful pre- 
historic J/^^a-what-you-may-call-thems." 

Sandy was the wreck of a small dog that 
once had active limbs and shaggy hair. 
Now, except on his head, his skin was as 
pink and bare as a little pig's, his shaky 
legs looked like crooked sticks of yellow 
licorice. A few heavy, streaming locks 
hung over one blind eye as he blinked 
wearily with the other. He was almost 
toothless and, tottering feebly, yet balanced 
himself in semi-human sulkiness ; first giv- 
ing a sharp glance at their guest out of his 
one bright, black eye. 
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" Don't you know me, Alexander McDuf- 
fy ? " asked Mrs. Orrasby, gently poking his 
pachydermatous rib-covering and there- 
upon evoking a rumble as from internal 
rusty works very much out of repair. 

" You poor miserable wretch ! to come 
to this, after being such a furious little vol- 
cano as you used to be, all fire and fuss. 
Why don't you make way with him, Har- 
riet ? " 

" I could not. It would seem like mur- 
dering some old person. I wish he would 
die, but he does not ; then you know he 
was here with father and mother. Why 
he must be sixteen years old." 

"Every day of it. He used to drive 
mother half distracted, biting her ankles, 
and he tore father's seal-skin gloves to rags, 
I remember." 

" Yes, he had his faults ; but he enjoyed 
life and seems to enjoy it yet after a fash- 
ion, if he is coddled," remarked Mrs. Elliot 
patiently, taking Alexander's spindling legs 
from the rug and toppling him gently on 
his side. 

" Can be eat much ? " 
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"Feeding him was a great bother after 
his teeth gave out, for his appetite is fairly 
good. I had such a time with him that I 
asked a youn^ doctor who lives next door 
what I should do — a nice fellow as you 
ever saw. He gave me a lot of samples of 
baby food sent him from the manufacto- 
ries: Nestle's and that sort of thing. 
Sandy sampled them all, and we settled 
on a German brand. It cost the most and 
is the hardest to get, but now he won't 
touch any other kind, — scolds and cries like 
an old man if he can't have it." 

"Just think of all the starving babies, 
Harriet." 

O don't!" implored Mrs. Elliot in dis- 
tress ; " I would buy them baby food too 
if I knew of any, but I can't be cruel to a 
dog in the meantime." 

" O no, of course not, Sandy ! " said Mrs. 
Ormsby; "every dog must have his day. 
You have had yours, and you ought to pass 
away." 

Again from Alexander's interior regions 
an old coffee-mill started to grind, and 
then gave it up. 
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" Don't bother him. He can't last very 
long in the nature of things. Tell me 
more about your own affairs, Minerva. 
What have you been doing since I saw 
you last ? " 

Mrs. Ormsby was aware that her sister 
suspected she came for a purpose, but the 
time was not yet for its divulgence. Har- 
riet had a way of lying awake all night if 
over-interested or excited late in the day ; 
so Minerva talked of various unimportant 
matters until supper was ready, when 
Harriet saw full justice done to the dainty 
meal prepared for her visitor. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and night 
brought sound slumber to all but Alexan- 
der McDuffy. Mary, the maid, had catered 
for him instead of his mistress; perhaps 
she had been less painstaking. At any 
rate he snored, moaned, indulged in canine 
profanity, and behaved quite too much like 
a bad old man whose days have been un- 
duly prolonged on the earth. 



CHAPTER II 

ALEXANDER McDUFFY IS DONE FOB 

THE next morning the sisters were sit- 
ting quietly together, and Mrs. El- 
liot was heeling her charity sock when she 
remarked : " I suppose you have had no 
letter from brother John since I heard last 
or you would have told me. Do you real- 
ize that Jean was twenty-one last week? 
I happened to open a birthday book she 
gave me, and saw the date." 

" Yes, she calls herself Eugenie now, and 
is rathei* pretty, or so her father says." 

^' When the girl went away I could not 
tell what she would turn out. You knew 
her best perhaps, Minerva, what did you 
think about her ? When with me she was 
nice and aflfectionate, generally as docile as 
could be. Still, once in a while, I fancied 
that instead of my controlling her she was 
managing me." 

II 
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" Probably she was." 

" But I never saw anything underhanded 
in her or perverse. To be sure she always 
had her own way about everything." 

" Of course she did ; girls do have their 
own way in the main. Jean was truthful 
and very transparent. I knew her like a 
book, when they sailed two years ago — I 
wonder if she has changed much." 

" She seemed to me reserved for a girl of 
nineteen." 

" She was more open to me than to you ; 
she said once you were a model character, 
but I was not well regulated," laughed 
Minerva ; " but while she admired you, she 
hobnobbed with me ; I found her great fun. 
Why, actually the little goose thought that 
she was in love before she went away." 

" No, Minerva ; that child ! why, I had 
barely stopped giving her dolls on Christ- 
mas. Her playroom upstairs looks now 
as if she had gone away for a week." 

'^ All the same there was a young chap, 
hardly out of round-abouts, who wished to 
be engaged to her. Think of it ! John 
wanted to shake them both and send 
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Jean to bed. He put her in a great 
state talking about puppy-love. I think 
the boy was all right, for a boy, though 
his family seemed rather common. Jean 
had been absorbing over-much poetry, 
through a literature course in boarding- 
school. Tennyson — Maud-meet-me-in-the 
garden sort of thing, you know, and when 
she was not scolding her poor father she 
was mooning away to me about — Theodore 
— yes that was his name ; because she said 
one night, I remember, when she was feel- 
ing peculiarly mushy and poetical, that 
Theodore meant the gift of the gods to her. 
She harangued me on the enormity of 
believing in second love and the sin of 
second marriages. It was as good as a 
farce, for a little while, then I was glad 
John had to go abroad. There were scenes 
when he positively forbade any correspond- 
ence. I had to take John and tell him 
Jean was exactly like him, inasmuch as 
what she wanted she would have, or she 
would fight for it ; but where he was per- 
severing and strong-willed she was merely 
wilful. As long as she was vigorously op- 
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posed, she would be clear grit, but if he 
would cease opposition, or seem to cease, 
and let her fancy she had full swing to 
make a fool of herself, she would halt, quest- 
ion, mince matters, and come to her senses. 
Lots of folks are easy to manage along that 
line. What they can't have they think 
they must have. What seems all ready to 
drop into their hands they are not sure 
they want. I primed John with several 
high-sounding sentiments. Jean agreed 
to have no understanding, hold no com- 
munication, with the young man until two 
years had passed. After that all was 
vague." 

" How you surprise me, Minerva ! " 
" O very likely by this time Jean has 
had half a dozen love affairs. That was 
her first experience and I detected flirta- 
tious proclivities in her even when she was 
quoting ^ Marianne in the Moated Grange ' 
and hinting at an early death. All girls 
are more or less alike." 

" Dearie me, Minerva, I thought Jean 
was very mature and serious, — what you 
might call a religious turn of mind. She 
loved to sing hynans with me." 
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" Yes, early piety and first love often get 
mixed up; both are very catching with 
girls properly exposed, but they seldom 
prove dangerous," returned sister Ormsby, 
adding with her next breath : *^ If it does 
not make any difference, Harriet, suppose 
you have veal pot-pie for dinner. I remem- 
ber that Mary makes first-rate dumpling." 

Mrs. Elliot rang the bell and gave her 
order, unconscious what a bomb was about 
to be hurled into the placidity of her life 
by this same sister, who coolly reflected 
that it was wise to make sure of a good 
dinner before her hostess was too much ex- 
cited to attend to such details. 

" Now, Harriet, I have got a letter from 
John, but last night I did not tell you 
what he said for fear you would lie awake. 
We will talk it over when I have read it." 

" Why ! what ! Minerva, you surely have 
not had any bad news, or you could not 
have waited so coolly ! " 

Minerva began at once to read : 

*' Hotel d'Angleterre, Cairo, Oct. 15th. 

" Dear Minerva : 

"I write you because nothing greatly 
surprises you, while Harriet i^ ^a^&VV^ \ii^^<6 
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nervous. I want you and Harriet to come 
at once to me in Egypt, or at least to come 
as soon after getting this as you can con- 
veniently arrange matters " 

'^Minerva!'''' ejaculated Mrs. Elliot, 
holding the charity sock in mid-air. 

"Keep quiet until you have heard the 
whole," said Minerva, kicking a hassock 
more comfortably under her feet. 

" You know that when we came abroad 
two years ago I was pretty well used up. 
Still, as the doctors all disagreed about my 
disease, its treatment, and whether it was 
likely to carry me off speedily or not, there 
was a chance that the change of climate 
might do something for me. Perhaps it 
has helped me ; perhaps I might have been 
as well off in Chicago or New York as in 
Cairo. The disease plays with me as a cat 
plays with a mouse, but sooner or later the 
cat fastens its claws fast in the victim and 
the sport ends. So it is with me and my 
hete iwire of a malady. I may have a few 
mo;'e respites, I may not. Sometimes I 
think that the next onset will mean death. 
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Now, Minerva, I want both you and Har- 
riet here. You are all I have except my 
poor Jean. If you had any family ties I 
would not ask you to come, or if it meant 
needless expense for either of you. I am 
not a poor man, strictly speaking, as you 
know. When Jean is comfortably pro- 
vided for there will be enough left to keep 
poverty from your doors your lives long. 
I want you for my own sake, I have been 
lonesome these last months ; but more es- 
pecially I want to talk to you about Jean 
and her future. I can't bear to think of 
her having a sudden terrible shock, and 
then the going through with all that might 
follow here alone among strangers. She is 
brave-hearted and self-reliant, but ignorant 
and only a girl, credulous often where 
knowing ones would be suspicious. 

'^Now Minerva, another thing, you must 
not leave Harriet — no, nor think of staying 
home and sending her alone. I hanker 
after your good nursing and your atrocious 
sentiments on things in general. I want 
to see you tackle an Arab or two and ride 
a donkey. \ want Harriet to preach at me 
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and reconstruct my soul-er system. The 
journey will be a novel and entertaining 
experience to you if you come together. 
And mind this, you dear old girls, don't 
come wiping your weeping eyes as if you 
were summoned to my funeral ; may be I 
won't die after all. So have all the fun you 
can by the way and hope for some old- 
fashioned larks when you get here. I have 
placed plenty of piastres at your service. 
Go to Brown Brothers, Wall Street, for a 
letter of credit payable to both of you. 
Sail for Genoa, by North German Lloyd 
Line, then go by rail to Naples, seeing all 
you want to en route. Take a steamer from 
Naples to Alexandria and a train to Cairo 
and a bus to the hotel and there you are ! 
Bless you, girls, how I do want to see you ! 
Hatt will look as if she had just walked 
out of a bandbox or a prayer-meeting, 
pocket-handkerchief folded, shoe strings 
tied. Min's bonnet will most likely be over 
one ear or harpooned to her scalp with a 
knitting needle instead of a hat pin. O Min, 
what a holy terror you used to be, * in the 
days when we went gypsying, long time 
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ago ' ! My eyes grow misty-moisty when 
I think of you two and dad and the blessed 
little mother. You wHl come as soon as 
ever you can, won't you ? — and if you don't 
find me don't grieve ; comfort my little girl. 
I might as well go from the land of Egypt as 
anywhere if I go to those who are gone. Hatt 
need n't send any more tracts, she is better 
than any tract that ever was written. When 
the night comes I promise her to say my 
' Now I lay me down to sleep — .' 

" Let us keep it a surprise to Jean. Just 
turn the key in your front doors. Start 
with a change of clothes and a tooth-brush. 
Tell Harriet if she stops to clean her front 
chamber closet or settle the affaii-s of her 
sewing society it may be too late. Expect 
to see a change in my physiognomy. I look 
precisely like the great and royal Ramses 
or his mummy in the museum. Telegraph 
yes or no. 

" Your aflfectionate brother, 

" John Penrose." 

Mrs. Elliot, who during the reading of her 
brother's letter had gasped with surprise, 
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laughed hysterically, sobbed intermittently, 
now sat mutely gazing at the cat, that took 
that time to capture and chase around the 
ball of charity yarn. When what Mrs. 
Ormsby considered a sufficient time had 
elapsed, she said with entire composure: 
'^ The letter came three days ago. I have 
seen the agent of the steamship company 
and as good as engaged our passage on the 
boat sailing nine days from to-day at three 
in the afternoon." 

'^ Minerva Ormsby ! " 

" Present," returned Minerva, like a pert 
schoolgirl, and then they had it back and 
forth in an animated fashion for three hours 
and nineteen minutes. At that point the 
dumpling dinner was ready. But it ended 
as Minerva knew it would end. Before 
bedtime, Mrs. Elliot had made all necessary 
arrangements, or planned them at least and 
settled all puzzling questions but one: 
" What shall I do with Sandy ? " If Har- 
riet had not had a singularly guileless nature 
she would perhaps have distrusted the 
somewhat sanctimonious tone in which Mrs. 
Ormsby remarked that there might be some 
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interposition of Providence in behalf of 
Sandy ; as it was, she let Minerva have her 
say on all matters under consideration. 

Mrs. Ormsby had a house of her own to 
close for the winter, as she was supposed 
to be housekeeping, "but then," as she 
nonchalantly remarked, her " system was 
different from most people's." While Mrs. 
Elliot struggled to protect the contents of 
her closets and drawers from ravages of 
moths during her absence, Minerva, scoffing, 
announced that all the clothes she owned 
were on her back or going with her ; the 
rest she had given away. Minerva's 
preparations consisted chiefly in her buying, 
begging, and borrowing the books of Mas- 
pero, Marnette Bey, Amelia B. Edwards, 
and Georg Ebers. These she read at the 
rate of two or three a day, or she " got the 
gist of them." 

" What have you done with the perish- 
able things in your house, Minerva ? " her 
sister would inquire. 

" Eaten them up, of course." 

" What, all your pickles, and potatoes, 
and preserves ? " 
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• 

"01 never have to build barns and 
storehouses for my surplus provisions; 
that is all nonsense. I get my own break- 
fast, I take my dinners out at the Tem- 
perance Lunch Rooms or in some nice res- 
taurant ; suppers never count." 

When Mrs. Elliot audibly groaned, 
Minerva broke forth thus : 

" I would not be so house-ridden as you 
are for a fortune. Your houses are perfect 
cars of Juggernaut, that roll along over 
bodies and brains, crushing your lives 
out." 

" I am not a cat with nine lives," re- 
turned Harriet, a look in her eyes like 
Minerva herself. 

" No, but your name is legion — ^you par- 
ticular housekeepers. You bury your- 
selves under a hecatomb — catacomb — 
which is it ? well, one or the other — of 
linen and silver, and furniture and clothes, 
until life is all labor. I don't do that way. 
I believe in the Scripture according to the 
darkey who said he kept his ^soul on top 
instead of his body under.' I got all ready 
for Egypt in a couple of hours." 
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" Are your pictures covered and turued 
to the wall ? " 

" No." 

" Are all your matches taken care of ? " 

"They are in boxes where they belong, if 
there are any left ; likely as not I am out 
of them. I generally am. Why, do your 
matches take to walking the house when 
you are gone ? " 

" I suppose your pots, pans, and kettles 
are all left to rust ? " 

" Every one of them, if they feel like it. 
Say, Harriet, have you ever thoroughly 
understood about the rising of the Nile? 
Why and how and what month it rises ? 
We ought not to start for Egypt as ignor- 
ant as that. I will look it all up and leave 
the books open on your desk." 

" Don't, for pity's sake ! The idea of 
my getting a chance to read before we go ! 
Why, if I read a verse a day in my Bible I 
will do well." 

" I can help about anything if there is 
much to be done," blandly returned the 
guest, who quite failed to see the expression 
of her sister's face when her proposal was re- 
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ceived. What Minerva did most success- 
fully during the next days was to keep up 
Harriet's courage ; for whenever Harriet 
took time to think she recalled, probably 
from association of ideas, the forty years' 
wandering of the Israelites ; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that those ancient tourists 
were leaving Egypt, not travelling towards 
it. 

Most harrowing of all was the question 
of Alexander's welfare. After much talk 
and worry it was arranged that he should 
be taken as a boarder into the family of 
Mary, the Irish maid. Payment was to be 
liberal, yet Mrs. Elliot's tender heart mis- 
gave her when she pondered on Sandy's 
absent teeth, present temper, and prefer- 
ences in baby food. 

The fifth morning after Mrs. Ormsby's 
coming, while yet it was barely daylight, 
and long before anyone else was astir, this 
enterprising lady was up and doing. She 
had not slept at all well. She had dreamed 
that she was playing Lady Macbeth, suffer- 
ing agonies of remorse for murders far more 
iiTegular and erratic than any dreamed of 
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by the Stratford dramatist. When Min- 
erva was partially dressed, she knelt and 
looked under the bed, discovering there in 
the darkness — a man's boot. It did not 
produce any tumultuous emotions of fright 
in her breast, for she had carefully hidden 
it there the night before. It was one 
brought from the attic for a special pur- 
pose, being a very big and conmiodious 
boot of the antique type. 

By the side of the boot she put a cloth, 
a heavy blanket, and a bottle of colorless 
fluid; next she left the room, returning 
soon after with Alexander McDuffy, drowsy 
and yawning in a grotesque and toothless 
fashion. Minerva sat down on the floor 
and cuddled Alexander in her arms. She 
patted and smoothed his faded hair. She 
told over the whole role of his virtues in 
days gone by, exaggerating them most 
shamelessly. In return, Sandy fixed his 
one beady, black eye on her as if to ask, 
" Why is all this blarney ? " and Minerva 
came near breaking quite down. She did 
sob hysterically, remembering a lay of an- 
cient Rome wherein the slayer of a beloved 
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one declares, " And now, my own dear 
little child, there is no way but this" — 
then she muttered to herself: "I might 
have fed him a good breakfast first, but I 
have heard it was best to take it fasting.'' 

Minen^a at this point arose, opened wide 
two windows, saturated a cloth with chlo- 
roform, put it into the boot, tucked Sandy 
snugly in also, with his nose in the cloth, 
covered all with many thicknesses of the 
heavy blanket, and waited — quaking. She 
felt like the wickedest, crudest woman in 
America; but she was thankful beyond 
words when, with no noise and little stir, 
it was evident that all was over. Her teeth 
chattered and she shivered as if in an ague 
fit before her room was again in order and 
eveiy trace of her deed removed except one. 

" I know how a murderer feels when he 
is carrying out all the details of a crime he 
has planned," she whispered later to her- 
self, as, going noiselessly down the stairs, 
she put little Sandy's body on the last step 
and let it gently roll to the soft mat below, 
then she fled to her room and hustled into 
bed. 
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Mrs. Ormsby was very late to breakfast. 
In fact she did not get down before Mary 
came solemnly to make known that some- 
time in the night Alexander McDuffy, in 
trying to come down-stairs, had fallen and 
knocked the breath out of his feeble body. 
Mary also deposed that Mrs. Elliot " cried 
considerable, but was uncommon reason- 
able," and it was a " mercy after all." 

Many times that day did Mrs. Ormsby 
hypocritically, yet not without pangs of re- 
morse, assent to Harriet's devout declara- 
tions that Sandy's taking off was " most 
providential, yes, and remarkable." Har- 
riet said, moreover, that it seemed as if 
they ought to — to — to — Well, consider- 
ing the infirmities of age, his sulkiness, and 
contrariety, which made Sandy seem almost 
human — it seemed " 

Minerva understood ; she took charge of 
the whole ceremonial and sincerely repre- 
sented the chief mourner at the last. San- 
dy, wrapped in warm red flannel, was laid 
in a neat wooden box and buried in the 
garden under an evergreen tree. The sis- 
ters looked through Cowper's poems on 
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animals for a fitting epitaph ; but the only 
lines that were at all suitable read as 
follows : 

" Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 
He did it with a jealous look, 
And when he could, would bite." 

But Minerva said *^ that to tell the truth 
even on a dog's tombstone seemed taking a 
mean advantage of him, as it would be to 
do it on a man's," so she merely put up a 
small plank with the words : 

Alexander McDuffy. 

^ETAT. 16. 
HIS END WAS PEACE. 

Of the truth of that last statement Min- 
erva was certainly the best judge. The 
funeral over, the last hindrance to their 
Egyptian tour was now removed and the 
sisters started on the day appointed. 



CHAPTER III 

AFLOAT 

ALL (lays are more or less alike on 
board a steamer ; for the simple rea- 
son given by the old farmer, that " mankind 
in general anywhere is very much like 
the generality of mankind everywhere." 
First and foremost, there are always those 
nuisances who ought to be drowned in the 
depths of the sea (and some of them want 
to be ), — the seasick, who persist in telling 
other people how they ^'feeV^ and how they 
have felt. Minerva had small patience 
with these fellow-passengers. She said to 
Harriet that one blessed result of the 
Roentgen rays might be the ability of such 
nauseous bores silently to take snapshots 
of their own stomachs to pass about among 
those interested. The other passengers 
might then be spared these dreadful con- 
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fidences now recklessly imparted. But 
Minerva was sometimes severe ; and tHen 
she was well. The first day out she settled 
Mrs. Elliot into a steamer chair, muffled 
her to her chin with rugs, and kept her in- 
formed of everything and everybody. Mrs. 
Ormsby was not a malicious gossip.. When 
she had large affairs on hand she paid no 
heed to small ones, but, being quite at leis- 
ure on this voyage, she soon surprised 
Harriet by her knowledge of every one on 
the passenger list. 

One morning the two sat together on 
deck, and as certain of these passengers 
paced back and forth Minerva affixed labels 
to them for Harriet's amusement. 

" Do you see," she said to her sister, " that 
fine intellectual young fellow who is there 
leaning on the railing by the door, gazing 
into futurity and getting tar on his trousers 
meanwhile ? " 

" The one with the clear blue eyes and 
remarkable forehead ? " asked Harriet. 

"Yes; he is a Professor of Psychology 
from some university out West. Yesterday 
he was giving a clergyman his ideas of the 
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Vedic hymns, when that stylish girl, ovei' 
there by the hatch, asked him if he wanted 
to play shuffle-board. He whizzed down 
the centuries and after her in a hurry, leav- 
ing the old minister with his mouth half 
open and a remark only part way out." 

*' Do you mean that tall man by the cap- 
tain?" languidly inquired Harriet, who 
would be sure to forget as soon as told. 

"No — that is another tall man ! Take a 
good look at 1iim\ so far, he is my favorite 
of all the men on board. I think someone 
said that he was from Kansas. I overheard 
him talking to the psychology man last 
night. He looks a little like a professor 
himself, but he is not. He talked well on 
finance, politics, and things in general; 
has been about considerable I judge." 

Harriet was gaping and had no idea at all 
what Minerva said. The last man men- 
tioned was worth notice. He was at least 
thirty-five yeai's old, possibly older ; he had 
a clean-shaved face with clearly cut features 
rather large and strong than otherwise. 
Any amusement or interest felt he showed 
in his keen giay eyes. His mouth betrayed 
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occasionally incredulity or contempt, with- 
out speech on his part. Altogether and for 
the most of the time, his face was kindly 
and intelligent. 

"Probably he is a family man — this one 
from Kansas," continued Minerva, as if it 
mattered in any way to her. "He does 
not chase around after the girls, and hang 
over their steamer chairs or tuck up their 
toes in the rugs; but he does notice the 
youngsters, lets them swarm around him. 
There is the girl I spoke of ! She is not 
exactly a beauty, but I should say that a 
foreigner might find her taking. Her 
name is Alford. It seems just as if I had 
known her mother somewhere." 

Minerva ceased to talk while watching 
this same young lady. She was a pleasant 
object to look upon at any time, but on 
shipboard, in contrast to the many limp 
women in disordered garments everywhere 
seen, she was especially crisp and trim ap- 
pearing. Tall, erect, with a clear, olive 
skin, fine eyes, and abundant dark hair, she 
walked well and spoke in a voice fuller 
and softer than the reedy shrillness of many 
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American girls. She stopped a step or two 
from Mrs. Elliot while buttoning her glove. 
That done she looked up to greet a new- 
comer. 

" Well done, Auntie ! You look fairly- 
blooming. I knew you would be all right 
if you ever got out of that stateroom." 

"Auntie" was a roly poly little wo- 
man, having curly gray hair and a great 
many fussy airs of good-natured import- 
ance. She plunged into a detailed story 
of the stateroom, the stewardess, the ship- 
doctor, and herself ; while Minerva whis- 
pered to Harriet : " So that is her aunt, 
not her mother ! Is n't her face familiar ? " 

" Yes, where have we known her — ov 
some one like her?" said Mrs. Elliot, half 
rising in her chair. 

The lady in (question just then saw them 
and seemed in turn puzzled. Suddenly 
she gave an exclamation, and hastening 
forward asked : " Don't you remember the 
old Coberg Seminary ! You were the sisters 
in Number 8, Boarders' Hall, and I roomed 
opposite. You Penrose girls, have you 
forgotten Susie Pratt ? " 
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Of course they had not, and equally of 
course there arose a quick hubbub of quest- 
ions, of laughter, of information given and 
received, settling into reminiscences much 
prolonged. Miss Pratt ensconsed herself 
in the next vacant chair while her niece 
wrapped her in warm shawls. This niece 
was herself hastily introduced as Miss 
Olive Alf ord and later went gaily off for a 
constitutional, first saying : " How lovely 
this is for Auntie ! " She was girlish 
enough, yet there was a touch of unusual 
dignity about her that was attractive. 

The three ladies did indeed have a 
pleasant morning together. Miss Pratt re- 
called how, of old, Harriet had seemed to 
her " very superior and intellectual " be- 
cause her seminary " deportment reports " 
were usually " correct," and her graduating 
essay, five minutes in length, had borne the 
simple title of " Our Poets." It came to 
light, moveover, that Minerva, in those 
days, had not excelled either in correct 
behavior or advanced scholarship; but 
she had left a record quite unsurpassed in 
the line of what in youth are called 
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" scrapes." Still the latter-day reader does 
not care to know that the wickedest sinner 
of their Seminary went as a missionaiy to 
China, and the girl once sweet and angelic 
found her way on the stage and lost it 
later in outer darkness; how some girls were 
dead and some had ten children ; some 
were heart-broken and a few really famous. 
Those middle-aged women on the deck, 
however, found this all interesting and 
they talked until the lunch gong sounded. 
Before they separated, Miss Pratt made 
known the fact that she and her niece were 
to spend the winter in Egypt. They had 
even engaged rooms for a while in the 
same hotel in Cairo where John Penrose 
now awaited his sisters. 

On every steamer there are typical peo- 
ple. Always the man or woman who is 
unduly conspicuous, who becomes, before 
the voyage ends, either popular or an ob- 
ject of derision — the consumptive widow or 
the orphans going alone to unknown rela- 
tions, or — well, somebody to be discussed 
or commiserated. Mrs. Ormsby, on this 
tnp, found her pet aversion in a small, oily 
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actor, who declaimed by night in his state- 
room, and by day smoked cigarettes wher- 
ever she happened to be. The objects of 
her compassion were a frail woman with a 
heart disease, going home with three small 
children. She had no maid; so after a 
time Harriet and Minerva used often to 
amuse the youngsters when the mother 
needed rest. Miss Alford too came to the 
rescue and would take them sight-seeing 
around the boat from stem to stern. For 
the first half of the voyage the ocean was 
as blue as Lake Ontario and much smoother; 
so that inexperienced travellers began to 
take on airs and boast of being good sailors. 
But when the ship was about in mid-ocean, 
the sky grew darker, the fog-horn began to 
blow, the stewards put racks on the dinner 
table. Next the boat took to steady rock- 
ing like an old-time cradle, and almost im- 
mediately after, certain gay and careless 
sinners began to steal down to retired quar- 
ters. There for hours, possibly for days to 
follow, they would ask themselves what 
there was in Europe worth the agony of 
going to see — or to sea. 
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One night on this trip the motion seemed 
to the sisters something veiy dreadful. Min- 
erva wrestled with her steamer trunk, which 
she declared was trying to climb into her 
berth, and Harriet expressed repeated wishes 
that she had studied the printed directions 
about putting on life-preserveiu When 
morning broke, they were among the fii'st 
who assembled in the cabin to exchange 
accounts of their mid-sea dreams or their 
troubled wakings. 

The day that succeeded this night was 
equally dismal. No one might stay on 
deck. Mrs. Ormsby spent half her time 
trying to beguile stewards into opening 
portholes and increasing the allowance of 
fresh air. Harriet and Miss Pratt returned 
to their school days. The Professor of 
Psychology tried to play chess with Miss 
Alford, but the chessmen hopped off the 
board at every lurch of the boat. 

" Was it not a teiiible night? " asked the 
children's mother, seating herself in the 
cabin by Mrs. Ormsby. "I did not sleep 
one wink. Do you suppose we are in 
danger ? " 
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Minerva glanced at the pale little woman 
with the children clinging to her; then she 
fixed them into comfortable seats along the 
sofa, saying : " Danger ? Oh, not a bit of 
it," quite as if she knew every trick of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

All the same, the boat was taking regu- 
lar sidelong rolls, so long, so deep, that at 
each great dip it seemed as if it never could 
right itself again without going clean over 
and up. 

Suddenly there came one more just such 
fearful slide, with the accompanying clatter 
of rolling, breaking, smashing things all over 
pantries, shelves, and staterooms — then like 
the explosion of a cannon came a most 
horrible crash. Water rushed in at the 
door along the cabin floor, poured and 
trickled in from apparently every nook and 
crevice. 

For a second or two, every one was 
dumb with terror, awaiting what next, but 
that next was only odd revelations of 
character, if any one had been cool enough 
to note them. Perhaps the Professor was 
calm, for he stupidly picked up a red chess- 
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man about to be stepped on. Men ran, 
women prayed, children screamed. Mrs. 
Elliot sat like a statue. The "man from 
Kansas " cheerily shouted : " Keep cool ; 
keep cool ! It was only a big wave." 

His words were reassuring to those who 
did not reflect that he knew no more about 
it than they knew, or that they were likely 
to keep cool standing, as some 6i them 
stood, in an inch or more of sea water. 
Not so cool was the little actor. His 
black, beady eyes started out of his head. 
With all the power of a voice well drilled 
in Bowery melodrama, he bellowed. " She 's 
sinking ! She 's sprung a leak ! She 's sink- 
ing ! " — then bouncing up and down, like a 
jumping-Jack, he bawled and prayed and 
bawled again before the impulse took him 
to push past women and children for the 
deck. This he never acted on ; for Minerva 
Ornisby (seeing an ominous blueness about 
the lips of the mother with heart trouble, 
and realizing that he might frighten her to 
death) — she suddenly pounced on the 
actor. She took him by the coat collar just 
at the nape of his neck and gave him three 
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vigorous shakes, crying: "Hold your 
tongue, you coward you ! Terrifying these 
women and children for nothing ! " 

It was some time afterwards she remem- 
bered that the " man from Kansas " quietly 
removed the histrionic victim from her 
grasp, as he might have relieved her of a 
kitten in a fit. The Purser appearing in 
the doorway at that moment attracted in- 
stant attention. He was a little fellow in 
an oil-skin coat, dripping from his cap to his 
boots ; but nothing could exceed the jollity 
of his tones as he (gasping for breath it 
must be said) assured everybody that 
nothing was the matter. In view of the 
previous commotion and the present wet- 
ness, his statement seemed open to comment ; 
but as everybody would rather believe 
him than not, no one contradicted him. 
Only the Kansas man having plumped the 
actor into a corner called out : " Machinery 
is all right then ? " 

" Right as right can be ! We only 
shipped a big wave. Staterooms on one 
side of the boat are pretty wet ; but there 
are lots of dry ones on the other side. We 
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will have eveiybody comfortable in no 
time." 

" He is very likely lying, as it is quite 
proper that he should do," whispered 
Minerva, unconsciously speaking to the 
Kansas man as if to a comrade ; " but I 
wish you would find out and tell me what 
really has happened." 

" I will," he promised, his eyes twinkling 
while he gave her one keen, approving 
glance and slipped quietly away. Minerva, 
coming then to the front, helped the moist 
Purser to pacify, cheer, and encourage the 
bewildered group around him. She soon 
satisfied herself that no immediate peril 
threatened them ; while he, seating himself 
on the piano stool, proceeded to give a 
lively account of the way the great wave 
struck them. He did not mention that it 
swept away half of the life-boats, nearly 
put the fires out, and carried away every- 
thing it well could sweep from the deck. 
That they all discovered later when the 
storm was over and the boat speeding mer- 
rily on. In the meantime, the thought of 
what might have happened kept all good- 
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natured while changing staterooms and 
drying garments. 

The next day "Mr. , from Kansas," 

meeting Mrs. Ormsby on deck, laughed 
roguishly, as he remarked : " Orlando Fu- 
rioso is calm once more. I just now saw 
him in the barber's room." 

" Well," confessed Minerva rather shame- 
facedly, "I do suppose he had a moral 
right to bellow like a bull calf if he was so 
terrified as he seemed ; but he was fright- 
ening that poor woman who has a heart 
trouble, and doing his best to create a 
panic." 

"Yes, he had to be stopped, and you 
merely acted, as the newspaper reportei*s 
would say, with promptness and energy," 
replied her comj)anion just as both became 
aware of Miss Alford's proximity — by her 
trying not to laugh. She gave way to her 
amusement in a minute though, joining the 
Professor, who seemed suddenly to re- 
member the actor and his agitation at Mrs. 
Ormsby's hands. They all happened to be 
in a group, and before they separated intro- 
ductions had been in order. Miss Alford 
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presented Professor Reid (whom she had 
known before sailing) to Mrs. Orrasby, and 
the Professor made known to the others 
Mr. Lawrence Fielding, who, after all, was 
from Chicago instead of "Kansas." Mr. 
Fielding and Professor Reid were rela- 
tives. 

Now, given a half-dozen pleasant people 
together on a steamer, and friendliness can 
progress much faster than on land. The rea- 
son is evident. At home these same people 
might meet five times a year, and call that 
often ; on shipboard they can have hour- 
long tSte-OrteteSj from dawn till dark. Our 
four ladies and the two men mentioned be- 
came at once quite friendly in daily inter- 
course. Professor Reid interested Minerva, 
who, being twenty years older than he, 
could make with propriety any overtures of 
a social nature that she pleased. She was 
sorry to find him not really responsive. 

"I can't get at him at all," she confided 
to her sister ; " and I like him. He is so 
not of the earth, earthy, even if his shoes 
are pointed-toed. He must be twenty-five 
or -six years old, and his great, blue-gray 
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eyes are positively infantile when he looks 
up from that big book he holds so daintily 
in his long, white hand. He must have 
been a child born a hundred years old. 
I '11 wan'ant that even now he is a marvel 
of innocent ignorance and it may be of 
unfathomable knowledge. He watches 
the sky and the sea as if he took in every 
glint of beauty ; then he calmly surveys 
Miss Alford when the wind makes her 
cheeks like geranium blossoms. He does 
not seem to know that he is serenely staring 
at her. Yes, I did my best to be agreeable 
to him yesterday, and he escaped as soon 
as he decently could. Men usually like 
me, you know." 

" Yes, they do," assented Harriet ; " but 
what is queerest of all to ifne^ is that Pro- 
fessor Reid talks to me or sits for long 
silences close beside me, and I am deathly 
afraid of him. I am not literary or ' up ' 
in anything like some women, you know, 
and what if he should begin to talk that 
ology of his ! What is it, anyway, 
Minerva ? " 

"Psychology," replied Minerva, labori- 
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ously buttoning her shoe with a hair-pin. 
They were dressing for breakfast. " I 
guess it would come in under a definition 
of Theosophy that I read the other day. 
It seeks to know the unknowable by not 
knowing the known and knowing the not 
known." 

" Why, how dreadful ! I hope he never 
will come at me with it," said Mrs. Elliot, 
awed and plaintive. 

Minerva giggled. She knew intuitively 
that the young Professor was attracted to 
the older woman by the sort of innate re- 
finement she suggested — the sweetness of a 
late and fading white rose. What Minerva 
said was : " Well, if Professor Reid does 
not approve of me I think Mr. Fielding 
does. We have had several interminable 
talks. Yesterday he spoke of his mother, 
who died last winter. He must have been 
a very devoted son. I wonder if he is 
married ! No, he can't be — but he ought 
to be — I shall speak to him about it to- 
day. He is taking this year for travel. 
He could just as well be finding a wife at 
the same time." 
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"There is Miss Alford, perhaps she is 
not engaged," suggested Harriet. 

" Surely, why would that not be a good 
thing ! Dear me, what does the ship com- 
pany put a mirror up three feet above the 
top of every one's head for ! I have to 
climb into the upper berth to see if my 
hair is parted straight." 

Before Mrs. Ormsby ceased talking the 
gong for breakfast sounded. 

Minerva seldom waited for opportunities. 
She made them. That same day she was 
pacing the deck for exercise when she was 
joined by Mr. Fielding. They watched a 
school of porpoises, leaping in and out of 
the water; they wondered to what line a 
certain visible steamer could belong. Then 
they fell to discussing Tolstoi and Nihilism. 
Suddenly, apropos of nothing, Minerva 
said: "You ,would enjoy your trip very 
much more if you had your wife with 
you." 

" Why, do I seem to you especially 
melancholy ? " 

" No ; but there are degrees of enjoy- 
ment. Yours may be a relative degree 
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where it might be superlative. I think you 
should have brought her. Just remember 
the lovely young women who will never see 
foreign countries, yet who would find travel 
so delightful and be so companionable." 

*'Poor things !" returned Mr. Fielding. 
" I wish they could all come abroad in one 
grand, personally conducted party. You 
start such a project, Mrs. Ormsby, and I 
will pay for one tourist, all extras in- 
cluded." 

"You are cunningly evading my ques- 
tion, which was not transferable," said 
Minerva. 

" What was it about ?— Oh, a wife ! Well, 
I could not bring her, because I had none, 
and I have none because Heaven never 
labelled one and sent her to me. I want 
nothing of any match not properly made at 
Celestial Headquarters. I have known 
men to get in a hurry and take matters 
into their own hands with serious conse- 
quences. One should leave such things 
with Providence." 

" Pshaw ! Heaven helps the man who 
helps himself." 
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" Not to wives, madam, at least not every 
time ; then you know there is the chance 
that some greedy fellow may help himself 
to the wife whom Heaven intended for 
another man. I have reason to think that 
has been done in my case." 

" Probably served you right for being so 
slow in looking her up ; but if this is true 
there is a left-over one somewhere waiting 
for him. She may be equally good for you." 

" But, Mrs. Ormsby, don't you assume to 
know too much about the matrimonial bu- 
reau as conducted above? There may be 
blanks. I may be one." 

" Then I am sorry for you ! A real, pre- 
destinated old maid can be as happy as a 
pussy-cat in a warm corner; but there is 
nothing anywhere so forlorn as an aged 
bachelor. He may sneer at marriage when 
he is young, but when he is old, sick with 
nobody interested in taking care of him, 
then he wishes he had a wife. I am old 
enough to be your mother. I have no 
daughter, so I can give you purely disinter- 
ested advice. I advise you to find a wife." 

Mr. Fielding laughed before he good- 
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naturedly remarked: "My mother never 
scolded me as you are doing. We were 
happy as possible together, with no earthly 
need of another woman. You never heard 
me sneer at marriage — oh, the truth is : I 
have all along been pretty busy with busi- 
ness, politics, one thing and another, and 
the time for all that sort of thing has 
passed with me. I am not a society man — 
am a very unpromising subject, Miu Orms- 
by, for you to labor with along this line. 
I appreciate your kindness; but I expect 
to live and die as I am." 

" There is a fine girl," said Minerva with 
no suggestiveness in her tone, but by a 
glance signifying Miss Olive Alford. 

"Yes, the Professor finds her so. She 
strikes me as very self-reliant ; quite able 
to take care of herself." 

" Certainly, she is. American girls usually 
are that." 

" I should fancy a man would want to 
take care of his wife." 

" Goodness me ! I believe you belong to 
the sentimental era before the oak-and- 
ivy simile went out. Of coui'se, a man 
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ought to take care of his wife, and she 
wants to be taken care of ; but suppose he 
dies. She can't light herself up on his 
funeral pile, unless she is a Hindu. Would 
you have her utterly collapse through in- 
ability to take care of herself until number 
two comes along ? — and what if he does not 
arrive?" 

"I believe that you are advanced; are 
you not — emancipated — a new woman ? or 
whatever is the newest correct title, Mrs. 
Ormsby ?" he asked, with fun twinkling in 
his eyes. 

Minerva looked suddenly conscience smit- 
ten ; then in a shamefaced way she made 
this confession : " I don't know what I am. 
Once when I was in New York I went to a 
great meeting of prominent woman-suffra- 
gists. They stirred me up tremendously, 
and when they passed around a petition, to 
be sent to Congress, saying that the under- 
signed wanted to vote, I put my name to 
it. I went to several more meetings of the 
same sort ; but some way I did not like the 
speeches nor the women leaders so well. 
Then I attended a great anti-suffrage meet- 
iDg ( women too) and I got all stirred up 
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on thM side of the question. They passed 
around a petition saying that the under- 
signed did not want to vote, and I signed 
that. To the best of my knowledge both 
petitions went up to Congress at the same 
time, — now what do you think of tliat ? " 

" I think that it proves you a thoroughly 
consistent woman and singularly open to 
new light." 

"Thank you ; I never told any other wo- 
man, but I thought a man might understand. 
I have kept away from such assemblies 
ever since. What you might call my politi- 
cal sympathies seem equally divided — ex- 
cept in case of argument." 

" And what then, Mrs. Ormsby ? " 

" O if it is a man asserting that a woman 
never knows her own mind, and nonsense 
of that sort, I am thoroughly for woman's 
suffrage." 

" Certainly." 

" But if it is a blatant, unwomanly creat- 
ure, declaring she must vote to protect her- 
self from man's brutality, I just hope she 
never will have a chance if she lives a cen* 
tury." 

" Exactly ; I see where you stand." 
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" Do you indeed ! I had an idea that my 
position was not quite upright. But what 
has all this to do with your getting married ? 
I started out to stir up your pure mind by 
way of remembrance that there were lots of 
nice girls that you might marry." 

" You flatter me ; besides, I am not a 
Mormon, one — would suffice. Did you not 
say you wanted to go down to see the fire- 
men feed the engines ? If Mrs. Elliot likes 
we might go now." 

The Professor was pleased with Miss 
Alford. He knew nothing of girls. He 
fancied that when they were little they 
giggled, when they grew older they flirted, 
then they married and disappeared. He 
had no sisters and was too busy to know 
much of " society." It was pleasing to him 
here on shipboard to find a young woman 
who talked to him without any apparent 
sex consciousness, quite as if she were his 
younger brother or his grandmother. Some- 
times she seemed as youthful and naive as 
the one, at other times quite as wordly-wise 
as if threescore and ten. He had not had 
much in his life but hard striving after an 
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education, and for recreation such imper- 
sonal enjoyment as the classics might yield, 
or, perhaps, a tramping tour during vaca- 
tion. His intended European tour was to 
mean a great deal to him. He talked at 
length with Olive of what he ought to see 
and how best to divide his time. They 
were never frivolous in their conversation 
as were their seniors, Mrs. Ormsby and Mr. 
Fielding. Miss Olive Alford had been 
abroad twice before. She gave him useful 
hints and many addresses, which he copied 
into his neat pocket-book. Eveiy thing 
about the Professor was almost finically 
neat. In return, he answered her ofttimes 
amusing questions about college life and 
occupations — not his own, but generalities 
about that sort of life with us. She had 
seen far more of Oxford and Heidelberg 
than of Yale or Harvard. When he asked 
her how that happened, she replied : " My 
mother took me to Germany when I was 
twelve years old. We lived there several 
years,, then returned to New York. Later, 
we went back to Paris and to England for 
a twelvemonth in each place. I am not 
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firmly rooted now in any soil, and I am 
rather sorry for it. I envy a little other 
girls who have more local attachments. If 
I had grown up with them in one place we 
would have had more mutual interests, 
warmer friendships. It hardly makes things 
the same that I have very pleasant acquaint- 
ances widely separated. I think every girl 
Tieeds an intimate friend. I never had one ; 
German girls are so gushing or so stupid, 
and English ones are very — English." 

The Professor looking interested, she 
went on, but in a matter-of-fact way, not 
as if being at all confidential : " My mother 
died three years ago, and Aunt Susie is my 
chaperon." 

She waited a moment before she added, 
laughing: "That is her titU^ but as she 
never has crossed the sea, does not speak 
any language but English, and simply can- 
not get any idea of foreign money into her 
comprehension, I think I will be the real 
chapei'ony 

The Professor knew considerably more 
about psychic forces than he knew about 
the duties of a chaperon, but he tried to 
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appear intelligent. Indeed, he meditated 
saying that Miss Alford seemed to him able 
to take care of herself under any circum- 
stances, then he reflected that remark was 
either a pei'sonality or a compliment. He 
intuitively fought shy of either with young 
women. At least he always had done so 
in the past ; but now after a long pause in 
the conversation, when Olive was about to 
tell him to be sure to see the Pont du Gard 
if he went near Nimes, Professor Reid sud- 
denly exclaimed : " But you might have an 
intimate fnend for all that." 

" No, not the sort of friend that I meant. 
I am too old now. The kind I spoke of 
flourish best between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty. Girls seldom after that have 
such intense emotions, thrilling experiences, 
or so many lofty aspirations that they long 
to tell to some sympathetic listener." 

There was a mocking light in her brown 
eyes, but he took her seriously, for the 
Professor was, as Minerva had divined, too 
old ever to have been young, too young 
ever to grow old, and always was he most 
comically sincere. He looked thoughtfully 
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at her before he responded : " You do not 
look as if you could be past all that yet, so 
I should think there might be another girl 
somewhere that you might like for an inti- 
mate friend." 

^'0 1 do not want one ! I assure you 
that I am past all need of her." 

It was then that in his fathomless inno- 
cence the Professor further deposed : " Per- 
haps some man might be more helpful to 
you in a congenial friendship." 

He had no more idea of being suggestive 
than if he had remarked on the odor of 
boiled codfish wafted from the steerage 
deck, and, because Olive saw this, she 
received the remark with solemn, silent ac- 
quiescence. That night, recalling it, she 
laughed aloud, continuing to shake so ex- 
cessively in her narrow berth that Miss 
Pratt thought her hysterical. 



CHAPTER IV 



ON THE WAY 



MOST boats come safely into port, and 
this one bearing the sisters bound 
for Italy was no exception. They found, 
at the bankers in Genoa, a letter from 
their brother John, telling them that he 
felt unusually well and urging them to 
take a fortnight or more in Italy. When 
they found that by so doing they would 
secure passage in a good boat for Alexan- 
dria, they decided to wait and do a little 
sight-seeing. Harriet began with timidity, 
but Minerva, from the hour she came ashore 
to greet the Genoese statue of Columbus 
with the salutation: " Oh, you are back over 
here are you, after discovering us ! You 
ought to have stayed and been natural- 
ized " — Minerva was equal to it all, and by 
" all " the initiated will understand that she 
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detected the tricks of fdchinis, refused to 
pay double charges to wily officials, and 
that cab drivers found their match in her. 
As expeditiously as if it had been her occu- 
pation for years, she took Harriet and her- 
self around Pisa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. She dragged Mrs. Elliot up 
Mount Vesuvius where they saw little but 
smelled much. She hurried her down to 
Herculaneum, protesting that she herself 
must know why everybody talked and wrote 
of Pompeii, but said nothing of this other 
buried city. Finding out that little was 
said because there was little to say, she 
gave Harriet a day of rest. Then she took 
her to La Cava, and up the mountain to 
the Convent of La Trinita. It was a 
cold December afternoon, and poor Harriet, 
weary of relics,shrine8,cloister8,and chapels, 
secretly longed for her furnace-heated home, 
her purring cat, and afternoon tea. She won- 
dered what Minerva cared for the library 
with its old parchments like the Codex 
Legum Longo Bardorum of 1004. Minerva, 
all alert, with her bonnet, as John said, 
tilted awry, making the obese old Padre 
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imagine that she must for years have been 
longing to feast her eyes on his seventh- 
century Biblia Vulgate. The worm turned 
at last, and it was when Harriet shivered 
through stone passages after this same slip- 
shod monk down to his ninth-century crypt, 
and Minerva told her that certain orderly 
rows of bins were not heaped with potatoes 
for winter use, but were full to the top 
with the bones of defunct monastic brothers 
treasured there thi'ough centuries. Then 
and there Mrs. Elliot declined seeing any 
more antiquities before she reached Egypt. 
The following day she stayed in her hotel 
room, by a scaldinOy writing letters to her 
Sunday-school class, while Mrs. Ormsby 
went alone to PsBstum. Harriet held out 
against her sister's protests that she was 
neglecting the finest Greek temples outside 
of Athens. She did not relent when told 
she had better keep their letter of credit dur- 
ing Minerva's absence, because to reach 
PsBstum one passed through a country in- 
fested with brigands, beggars, and buffaloes 
— a most malarious region withal. She heart- 
lessly opined that brigands must nowadays 
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be tired of tourists, and Minerva never 
caught diseases anyway. Off went Minerva, 
seeing the far snow hills, the nearer ones 
green-terraced, the barren plains, the deso- 
late hamlet, now PaBstum, with its dirty peas- 
ants. With a few other travellers, she 
walked across the fields where the famous 
town once stood and more than before she 
was vexed with Harriet when she came in 
sight of the three exquisite temples stand- 
ing there by the blue bay of Palermo, 
under the still bluer sky. That she knew 
little about them did not mar her pleasure 
in their beauty, and she roamed about for 
houra. When she grew hungry, she seated 
herself on the steps of the temple of Ceres 
and ate the lunch provided by her thought- 
ful landlord. A troop of ragged, saucy 
urchins were beginning to be troublesome, 
when a man appearing scattered them. 

" Well, well, Mrs. Ormsby, this is fine ! " 
he exclaimed. " I thought you were in the 
land of the Pharaohs before this time." 

" No, Mr. Fielding, we wanted to get the 
odor of baked beans and fish-balls out of 
our garments first, to be able to I'efer to 
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some place not United States before we 
met many much-travelled people who have 
seen everything. I am sorry for your sake 
that I have just eaten a large and excellent 
lunch. Classic art sharpened my appetite, 
but it is all gone, lunch and appetite 
both." 

"Oh, Reid and I have a guide from 
Naples with supplies somewhere around, 
only Reid knew so much more about this 
place than he did, we shook him off for a 
while. When Reid's own erudition got too 
much for me I ambled away alone. He is 
not half done with the first temple. Big 
things, are n't they ? But you and I are 
Philistines. You eating ham sandwiches 
instead of going on about vestal virgins and 
Greek choruses, and I knowing nothing 
about the famous old heathen to begin 
with." 

"Well, our ignorance is not wicked," 
said Minerva, "and then, as a verger in 
Rome remarked when I wanted another 
peep into a tomb, 'the family is extinct^ 
madam ' ; but, Mr. Fielding, I thought you 
were bound for the south of France." 
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" We were, but we decided to run over 
to Egypt first; these Continental winter, 
warm resorts are so abominably cold except 
in summer." 

"Yes, my sister is half frozen all the 
time. Have you met any of our steamer 
people since we parted on the dock ? " 

" Miss Pratt and Miss Alford were in 
Rome; we did considerable sight-seeing 
together there. Miss Alford is a nice gii*l. 
I remember you liked her." 

"Yes, and so I hope does Professor 
Reid." 

" Oh, since he struck Italy he cares for 
nothing or nobody later than the first cen- 
tury. You are a confirmed match-maker, 
Mrs. Ormsby, I saw it in your eye the very 
first thing. You will do some damage 
before you get home if you are not careful. 
Reid now — pfui ! — Reid would forget to 
come to his own wedding if something in 
his line interested him half an hour 
previous." 

"Oh, I am not romantic. I am merely 
benev6lent toward the young who are help•^ 
less or the old who ^re obstin^t^ io regai*(\ 
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to their best interests. At present, how- 
ever, I am improving myself. Would you 
mind passing on any facts the Professor 
gave to you about the old ruins ? " 

Mr. Fielding was quite ready to tell her 
all he had learned, and together they con- 
tinued to study the PaBstum temples. That 
is to say, he began by remarking that one 
of them, he had understood, was the most 
complete in existence and another was opis- 
thodomos behind its cella and debased and 
un-Hellenic in detail ; but that he left the 
Professor befoi*e he learned which was 
which. Minerva agreed to excuse him 
from further mental exertion and betook 
herself to Baedeker. 

The Professor, for his part, was not sorry 
to be rid of Fielding, who did not care a 
flip that this was ancient Posidonia, built 
six centuries b.o. Reid had a morning of 
solitary joy, taking notes, making sketches, 
recalling history. When, later, Fielding 
brought Mrs. Ormsby to him in the Basilica 
he wished them somewhere else, although 
he pulled himself together and stayed with 
them for an hour or more. The Professor 
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was not really a Diy-asdust, but a man of 
flesh and blood with more practicality than 
Fielding had recognized. When he found 
himself alone again his mood had changed. 
Seeing Mrs. Ormsby recalled the other 
steamer acquaintances. He wished that 
Miss Alford had come to Paestum. She 
liked to be told the story of these old 
places, as he discovered in Rome. How 
interested she had been one morning at the 
Palace of the CaBsars ! That was the time 
she climbed to a height above all her 
companions, and standing for a moment 
alone made a beautiful picture, quite Diana- 
like in pose. The Professor had always 
scoffed at the co-education of the sexes; 
but that day in PaBstum it occurred to him 
that a teacher might find gills more inspir- 
ing as students than were boys. A boy 
was more or less of a cub. A young girl 
now, like Miss Alford, receptive, well-bred, 

with fine dark eyes . The Professor, 

forgetful of the one and only train back 
to La Cara, meandered down the fields 
towards the lovely bay of Palermo, while 
scraps of Greek poems drifted into his 
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memory, not epic poems so much as 
amatory. He was Hellenic in his tastes, 
but was not yet twenty-seven years old. 
He did not lose his train, however, thanks 
to Fielding, who came bellowing after him 
with a lung power Reid at first mistook 
for the energy of a native buffalo grazing 

in the distance. 

....... 

John Penrose had written his letter of 
invitation to his sisters from one of the 
excellent modern hotels of Cairo. Later 
he thought best to change his quarters to 
an old house more oriental in its manage- 
ment. One sunny morning in January he 
was taking his coffee and roll in a balcony 
above the inner court of this hotel, 
while Jean, who had breakfasted earlier, 
came as usual to chat with him. It was a 
pretty place. Above was a sky like tur- 
quoise, below a big garden of palms and 
orange trees. White doves cooed from 
rose-covered arbors. Birds in gilded cages 
were singing in joyous rivalry, two or three 
pet fawns roamed fearlessly around this 
garden forming the hotel court. 
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In trying to prepare his sisters for the 
ravages that disease had made in him, 
John Penrose had exaggerated. He was 
thinner and more sallow, otherwise not 
greatly changed from the brother they had 
not seen for two years. The delicacy which 
illness gave to his features made him 
most resemble Harriet, but in manner and 
voice he was like Minerva. 

Was Jean pretty ? The aunts had asked 
that question often since they started from 
home. She was a tall, graceful damsel, 
with merry, gray-blue eyes and a handsome 
forehead. Her mouth was not small, but 
her teeth were fine ; while around her lips 
played most of the varying expressions of 
her face. In manner she could be more 
kittenish than one would expect from the 
aristocratic carriage of her pretty brown 
head. In character — well her own father 
on her birthday, lately passed, summed her 
up as "possibly twenty-one years old, but 
for all that just an independent chicken 
with bits of the shell sticking to its pin- 
feathers." Perhaps he knew her as well 
as any one. 
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" Papa, what ails you nowadays, you are 
so restless ? " said Jean, coming to perch 
in front of him on the top rail of the bal- 
cony. 

" Take care, child ; you will tumble 
over ! Am I restless ? " 

" Indeed you are. Why did you change 
oui* hotel ? What makes you study time- 
tables and boat-sailings as if you were plan- 
ning a tour around the world ? Are you 
going home, Papa ? " 

" I have not thought of it ; of going there, 
at least. I think a great deal of what used 
to be my home ; sick people get in that 
way." 

Jean gave a sympathetic little sigh, 
glanced furtively at her father to see if he 
looked more ill. He seemed to her to be 
better in color and flesh than he had been 
for a long time. Still she knew he had 
been uncommonly home-sick, because he 
talked so much of his sisters and so often 
reverted to former days when he was well 
and at work among othei* men. Illness is 
like old age : it puts one where he looks on 
life as almost over, and a man still young 
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in years begins to see all that lies behind 
as in the soft, amber light of memory. 

"So I have been restless? Well you 
know a woman with a secret is always un- 
easy until it is told, and it may be a man 
is the same. I have been keeping some- 
thing from you. Miss Eugenie ! Don't look 
startled; it is nothing unpleasant. I changed 
my hotel in order to secure better rooms 
for your Aunt Harriet and Aunt Minerva, 
whom I sent for weeks ago. I expect to 
see them to-night or to-morrow. They will 
no doubt land in Alexandria today." 

" Papa ! " cried Jean. 

"Are you as pleased as you are sur- 
prised ? " 

" Indeed I am ! Only I cannot imagine 
them in Egypt — especially Aunt Hattie. 
How you will enjoy them, Papa ! " 

The light that came into his face at the 
mere thought of them was answer enough, 
so he only said : " Now you know my se- 
cret, Jean, you can see if their rooms are 
all right. Mustapha will show you which 
I selected. Put flowers in them or any 
feminine f olderols you think they will like^'^ 
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" Here comes Mustapha now with a tele- 
gram," said Jean, announcing the approach 
of a handsome Syrian valet in a red fez, 
drab coat, and yellow silk skirt. Her father 
eagerly seized the paper and read : " We 
landed at eight ; expect us by the evening 
train. Minerva." 

" The blessed old girls ! " he ejaculated, 
not paying much attention to Jean's ex- 
cited talk, because of his own, so after a 
little time away she went to prepare eveiy 
comfort for the travellers, saying to herself 
meanwhile : " Yes, it will be nice to have 
the aunties here. Aunt Min and I used to 
have no end of fun together. I believe 
that once I told her all sorts of things 
about myself. I wonder if she remembers 
— or if she happens to know how Tie is and 
what he is doing. He was a nice fellow — 
yes he was young^ but he is older now. If 
I were to go back he might seem common 
or provincial ; I can't Judge because I have 
not had any one else of that way of think- 
ing — with — with whom to compare him — 
and I twenty-one years old ! It comes of 
being exiled." 
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Yes, the sisters were in Egypt at last. 
When they came to land that morning even 
Minerva's equipoise was slightly disturbed 
by the natives, black, white, and yellow, 
shouting, running, working, loafing ; creat- 
ures of no certain sex in silk attire and 
gold embroidery, creatures in ragged shirts 
with nose-rings; confused among them 
stately camels, braying donkeys, gorgeous 
turnouts with Jeemses and smart footmen. 
But Minerva discovered a nineteenth-cent- 
ury omnibus, which soon left them safely 
at a hotel. Mrs. Elliot repacked her lugg- 
age there, while Mrs. Ormsby went "to find 
out about trains." 

It did not surprise Mrs. Elliot that she 
saw no more of her sister for hours. Then 
she hurried in to snatch a hasty lunch, 
talking all the time. 

" I found a local guide downstairs, and 
just went with him for a peep at Pompey's 
Pillar. It would not make any show in a 
country graveyard. Speaking of cemete- 
ries, I cut across a Moslem one on our way 
home. It was just full of little round- 
topped, whitewashed tombs, exactly like 
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smoke-houses. Some sort of a funeral pic- 
nic is going on there to-day. Scores of 
Arab women were squatting before the 
tombs, eating, sewing, visiting, and sort of 
softly howling. We had come through a 
street of Arab houses, and these tombs 
were so much cleaner, I longed to ask them 
why they did not move in before they were 
dead and enjoy themselves while they 
could. I must study Arabic for just such 
convei'sational purposes." 

" Are you mire^ Minerva, that we can go 
to Cairo by steam cars?" asked Harriet, 
uneasy lest she might be made to mount a 
camel and traverse some desert. She sus- 
pected Minerva of thirsting for just such 
an experience. 

" We go by a regular train, Harriet, and 
it leaves the station in forty minutes from 
now. The 'bus will be at the door soon." 

Devoutly thankful was Harriet when 
spared any deviation from the common- 
place, and much did she enjoy the run to 
Cairo. 

About their meeting with John you may 
not know, — that was a family affair. 



CHAPTER V 



IN CAIRO 



" TP\ O you find me changed ? " asked 

J_>/ Miss Eugenie, a few days after 
her aunts were settled in their new abiding- 
place. 

" No," replied Minerva. 

" Yes," said Harriet. 

" How, Aunt Hattie ? " 

" You look older, more like a young lady 
in society." 

^''Society ! That is just what I am not 
used to, and never can be, living as we live. 
I see people enough, and make pleasant 
acquaintances that I can enjoy three weeks 
or six — then, off they go. I pay a few stiff 
visits to a few English people here, and 
that for me is society^ 

" We will take you over to Shepheard's," 
said Mrs. Ormsby, " as soon as Miss Pi'att 
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amves with her niece. You will like Miss 
Alford." 

"They may be there now," said Mrs. 
Elliot. " Why not go today ? " 

It was decided after more talk that the 
aunts should call that afternoon, and ask 
the other ladies to dinner the day following, 
when the girls could have a good chance 
to get acquainted. They found Miss Pratt 
and Olive had been a week in Cairo. They 
were delighted to see the sisters again, and 
readily accepted their invitation. 

Mrs. Ormsby urged them to come early 
in the afternoon, and they complied with 
her request. When Mustapha announced 
the ladies, he ushered them into the garden, 
where John, Eugenie, and the aunts were 
enhancing their enjoyment of the radiant 
sunshine by guessing at the depths of the 
snowdrifts around their American home- 
stead. Jean received at once the impres- 
sion, subsequently modified, that Olive was 
a beauty, and the aunts were also much 
surprised by the ejBEect of a dinner gown on 
one always seen before in plain travel at- 
tire. Olive wore a buttercup-yellow silk 
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with a bunch of deep red roses in her belt. 
There was no flurry in her manner, no 
haste in her smooth speech. Jean seemed 
almost over-animated by contrast, and for 
the moment felt herself less equal than 
usual to all things present or absent. Yet 
she herself knew that she was looking un- 
commonly well in a pale green " creation," 
imported but recently. 

Jean was not perfectly certain that she 
should like Miss Alford as well as her 
aunts expected, but she devoted herself to 
her guests' entertainment with great assidu- 
ity. Of course, she began conversation by 
asking her how she liked Cairo. 

" O, it is the most of a story-book place 
I have seen yet," said Olive ; '^ and I envy 
you, who live here with plenty of time to 
revel in the whole of it slowly and over and 
over as we used to take pages of the Ara- 
hian Nights. With Aunt Sue and me it 
will be a peep or two into a kaleidoscope 
— ^just a shake, and then away we will go. 
Aunt Sue is giddy and restless compared 
with me. I would stay months and months 
in one place if she would." 
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" Well, you must see as many of the old 
nooks and corners here as possible. Mus- 
tapha and I will be your guides, if you 
like. He takes me to the bazaars and the 
mosques. I make a pretence of sketching 
places that I want to explore leisurely." 

"Thank you ever so much. I tremble 
every day lest Aunt Sue will say she has 
enough old brass and prayer rugs, for then 
it will be up the Nile and back, and ojBE to 
— heaven knows where — Jerusalem, I be- 
lieve." 

"You ungrateful young woman ! " laughed 
Minerva, overhearing this bit of their talk. 
"You have been surfeited with the good 
things of travel. We poor elderly persons 
hitherto pinned down to life in a little town 
are glad enough to gad about a little. Be- 
fore we came here I was getting so tired of 
my minister and my washerwoman that I 
longed to join one of those travel tours 
going so fast the party just mention inter- 
vals for lunch as if they never had beds or 
dinners — I wonder if they do have." 

" Are you not going up the Nile at all 
this winter ? " asked Miss Pratt. 
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John Penrose caught the expression that 
flitted across Minerva's face when she 
answered : ^' No, we have not thought of it." 

He gave an order for afternoon tea be- 
fore he turned to Mrs. Elliot saying: 
" Jean and I have never done that Nile 
trip yet ; every one who can ought to take 
it. What do you say to our all going 
together next month ? It need not be at 
all hard for me. I can take my ease on the 
boat while you go exploring temples and 
tombs." 

" O Papa ! Would it not be fun ! " cried 
Jean. 

"Could you not go when we have 
planned to go in February ? " asked Miss 
Pratt, who reminded John of a plump 
pigeon, so round and soft in her blue-drab 
gown. 

"Are you able, John?" asked Mrs. 
Elliot. 

"Yes, he is able," said Mrs. Ormsby, 
" and it would be good for him and glorious 
for us." 

" What a pleasant party we could have ! " 
exclaimed Miss Pratt, with vivacity ; " there 
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are the Professor and Mr. Fielding, they 
are going about that time." 

Minerva thereupon explained to her 
brother who these individuals were, and 
she pointedly remarked that Mr. Fielding 
was a bachelor who had the good sense to 
consider middle-aged persons, like herself, 
preferable as companions to frivolous young 
people. When Jean laughingly asked her 
about the Professor, she said he lived in 
ignorance of any woman later than Pene- 
lope or Helen of Troy; whereupon Miss 
Alford smiled a little smile to herself. 

" I wish," said Jean quite frankly to the 
other girl, " that there might be some men 
that one could have a little good of socially 
— some nice Americans, for instance, just 
making themselves agreeable because it 
was their nature to do so, not any doubt- 
ful foreigners such as papa is always scowl- 
ing at. The more polite they are the more 
savagely he scowls." 

" Perhaps there may be," returned Olive, 
rather surprised at this candor ; *^ I suppose 
all Americans do go up the Nile." 

" Not many young people, I have noticed. 
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There is a constant procession of people 
through all the hotels here on the way to 
Assouan and back ; but they are generally 
ministers, teachers, archaeologists, and old 
maids. I know where they are bound for 
the first time they appear at a table (P hate. 
They look so in earnest beforehand, fixing 
dynasties in their memories and who Isis 
was and Osiris and Horus. They all 
come back complacent, with little mum- 
mied crocodiles and bogus scarabsei to im- 
press their untravelled relations with," and 
Jean laughed, in ending, exactly as did her 
Aunt Minerva laugh at times. 

Mustapha, with a waiter, appeared just 
then, both of them bearing trays of tea, 
jam, and cakes. In the bustle of arranging 
these on a table brought from the house, 
no one noticed a letter that Mustapha gave 
to Jean. Glancing at its superscription, 
she colored vividly, and dropped it quickly 
into her pocket. 

While they were sipping their tea, Mr. 
Penrose said : " Mustapha was telling me 
this morning of something that I think you 
ladies would find entertaining. He says 
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there is to be a sort of celebration to-night. 
The citadel is to be splendidly illuminated. 
The Khedive will be on exhibition in the 
act of saying prayers for some bloody old 
progenitor who doubtless needs them. The 
dervishes will probably be there at the 
Mosque of Mohamet Ali, and the street 
scenes will be unique. Mustapha can take 
care of you all, or if not he can take another 
dragoman from the hotel. Would you like 
to go, ladies ? " 

Every one but Mi's. Elliot was outspoken 
in her approval. She asked : " Will there 
be a great crowd, and how will we go ? " 

" Yes, there will be a big crowd, but the 
fun is in seeing it. The way to go may 
not be satisfactory. Mustapha says, what I 
know is true, that half the show will be 
the sight of old Cairo streets. No carriage 
could get thi'ough them to-night ; so each 
of you would have to ride a horse or a 
donkey ; can you do it ? " 

Minerva said : " Yes — a donkey." 

Miss Pratt would "try." Olive and Jean 
would like no better fun, or so they de- 
clared. Mrs. Elliot quietly declined any 
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part in such festivities. She would stay at 
home to read to John. 

" You two girls must wear less conspicu- 
ous clothes," suggested Mr. Penrose. 

"O, I can furnish Miss Alford with a 
dark suit," said Jean. " We are about the 
same height." 

The time before dinner passed swiftly. 
The girls strolled around the garden com- 
paring travel and experiences. The women 
talked of home matters, while John, a little 
removed, smoked, in peaceful enjoyment of 
his sisters' familiar tones. After dinner, 
Mustapha, with a smaller, darker drago- 
man, appeared, their faces all smiles, their 
pockets running over with red and yellow 
morocco slippers. These they explained 
were to be worn by the ladies when tread- 
ing holy gi'ound. That was nothing ; but 
when they stepped outside the garden to 
find themselves suddenly in a sort of im- 
promptu quadrille of sidling, backing, 
waltzing donkeys, whose partners were 
twice as many ragged, vociferous, bare- 
legged Arabs — there seemed even to Mrs. 
Ormsby a lack of dignity and repose about 
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the arrangements. Much amused, she 
leaned passively against a gate until Ach- 
met violently propelled a coy beast in her 
direction, while Mustapha, gently but effect- 
ually gave her a " boost " that landed her 
on a saddle, the like of which she had never 
ridden before. Each of the party was cared 
for in the same manner, and then the drago- 
men, springing on their own donkeys, gave 
the signal for a start of beasts and tatter- 
demalions. Off they clattered, the ladies 
holding on for dear life, every racing boy 
bellowing loudly as he whacked his special 
donkey along the narrow street. The girls 
laughed to excess. Miss Pratt was scared 
half out of her wits. Minerva was glad 
that Harriet stayed at home, but, although 
herself shaken almost to a jelly, she some- 
how felt that this was an hour she had 
always longed for. Coming out into a 
broader space and on higher ground, the 
train fell into a slower gait. Nearing the 
great citadel all had time to recover breath 
before joining the vast throng of riders and 
foot-travellers all going the same way. 
The crowd around the citadel was enor- 
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mous, but Mustapha got them safely off the 
donkeys. Then Achmet took charge of 
Miss Pratt and Miss Alford; while Mus- 
tapha, all politeness to his ladies, all elbows 
and arrogance to the crowd, made a passage 
for them toward an entrance of the great 
Mosque. Reaching it, they could only look 
thi'ough a glass partition until the Khedive 
had finished his orisons. They were soon 
made aware that he had reached the 
" Amen " by hearing the mighty yells of 
ecstasy from certain of his subjects inside, 
to whom he flung piastres on his way out 
to his coach. The doors then were opened 
and thousands poured in, our friends among 
the rest. Within, the space was so immense 
that there was room for a leisurely survey 
of the whole place, which, after all, was not 
remai'kable. One comprehensive glance 
showed the luxurious Turkish carpets, the 
few accessories of a mosque, and the myriad 
circling lights shedding soft radiance over 
the crowd. Such a crowd of Arabs, Ameri- 
cans, Copts, Syrians, Bedouin sheiks, Paris- 
ian dames, English matrons, and New York 
belles. 
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Mrs. Ormsby, espying a great turn-out 
of dervishes, gravitated toward them. 
Those nearest her were whirling fast — 
faster — faster, until their skirts stood 
straight out around them. But Minerva 
was critical. 

"It seems to me," she said to Miss Pratt, 
" that we used to whirl about as fast when 
we were children playing * making cheeses.' " 

" So we did." 

" I thought they became so excited that 
they fell in fits, — not that I want to see 
fits ; but these whirlers are not what my 
fancy painted them. Let us go over to the 
other corner ; Mustapha says there are the 
Howlers." 

They started, finding themselves in a 
dense mass of people, which was, however, 
not impenetrable. Jean and Olive stood 
at first together, watching the dervishes 
sling their bodies back and forth ; their 
long tails of hair sweeping back and for- 
ward too ; while at intervals each one ut- 
tered a blood-curdling " howl." 

The crowd jostled rudely. Mustapha 
was not visible. Jean turned, saying : " A 
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very little sacred music of this kind goes a 
long way." 

Nobody responding, she looked up, ex- 
claiming in dismay : "Miss Alford ! Auntie ! 
Mustapha ! where are you ? " 

People stared, at the alarm manifested in 
her tone; but no face of all the hundred 
that she seemed to see at once had she ever 
seen before. 

" You have lost your friends ? Don't be 
troubled. They will surely see you," said 
a thoroughly good voice. Its owner was 
an American evidently, and had a face that 
lessened her alarm. 

" I can see farther over the crowd than 
you can ; tell me what they look like." 

" Three ladies and two dragomen. We 
were together just a minute ago," replied 
Jean. 

"I suppose the natives have a right to 
be out, seeing it is their own country and 
their special funeral; but they are very 
much in the way of strangers," he said, 
stretching himself a full head above them 
all as he looked everywhere. Coming down, 
he reported : " I see no end of dragomen, 
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and some ladies. Allow me to go about at 
your side while you look, and we will 
surely find them." 

They started, she saying : " Yes, they 
will be looking just as anxiously for me." 

One keen glance had assured him that 
the pretty, girlish American was a lady. 

" Sometimes that only makes more 
trouble," he said, talking lightly to quiet 
her. " It is like hide and seek ; each evades 
the other." 

They were first here, then there, moving 
easily for a while until the mass of human- 
ity grew in bulk, and began to be a most 
uncivil, unsavory crowd. 

" Take my arm," said the man, " and 
with the other I can keep you from being 
hurt." 

The tide turned about that time, and 
pressed toward the nearest door. Jean 
and her escort, being in the current, found 
themselves powerless to go any other way. 
To make it more unpleasant, several quar- 
rels broke out between " Moslems " and 
" infidels." 

" We will have to go out with the rest. 
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but don't be at all frightened ; when these 
Arabs fight it seems to be all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. I am very glad I 
happened to be near you." 

" But I do not see how I can ever find 
my friends if I get outside of the building." 

He did not see any better, but he said 
they could perhaps get in again, and find 
them searching for her. A few minutes 
showed them that was impossible when 
once they were forcibly pushed into the 
outer world, star-lighted, and almost equally 
noisy. 

" Did you leave any carriages waiting for 
your party ? " 

She told him how they had come and 
that somewhere out here the boys with their 
donkeys were awaiting the summons of the 
dragoman ; adding " I should know my own 
donkey boy if I could see him." 

That seemed a doubtful chance, for the 
babel here was more confusing than it had 
been inside the Mosque. Boys there were 
as numerous as grasshoppers in summer and 
as lively ; but where rags were the regula- 
tion attire Jean's description of her donkey 
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boy as " most awfully ragged " was nothing 
of a clew. 

At last her companion had to say, "I 
fear it is not very likely that we can find 
them here among this 6rowd and rabble. 
We might better " He hesitated be- 
fore finishing his sentence, debating with 
himself what to propose. Perhaps the best 
way would be to ask the young girl where 
she lived, then to offer to take her home. 
But it would be rather dreadful for a timid 
girl to trust herself with a strange man in 
a foreign city for an evening drive — even 
if he could find a carriage. 

Before he spoke, Jean exclaimed half to 
herself and tearfully: " What will my aunt 
do ! She may go rushing around to find 
me and lose herself or Miss Pratt and Miss 
Alford ! That stupid Mustapha ! " 

" Miss Pratt ! Miss Alford ! Do you 
mean those ladies who crossed the ocean in 
November on the " 

" Yes ! Do you know them ? Mrs. 
Ormsby was with them, she is my aunt 
and " 

"Really!" he ejaculated in a light-hearted 
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tone. " Why, Mrs. Ormsby and I became 
great chums on that trip. My name is 
Fielding. Now, Miss Ormsby [ Jean did 
not set him right ] you can trust me to take 
you home if we 'can 't do any better. I 
can't manage much Arabic, but by signs 
and wonders I can make these heathen 
know we want two good donkeys. We 
can ride them around the citadel a while, 
hunting those lost relatives. If they don't 
show up in due time we will desert them 
and meet later at your hotel, which is 
Shep " 

" No, we are at the HoUl du Nilj or Auntie 
and I are," replied Jean, her face all smiles, 
her eyes the brighter for a suspicion of tears 
just dissipated. 

" Here is our chance," cried Mr. Fielding 
cheerily, laying sudden hands on a swarthy 
lad leading two donkeys, with red saddles 
and jingling brass necklaces. 

To the gentleman's surprise the young 
lady was able to carry on quite a conver- 
sation in Arabic. She easily made the boy 
understand what they wanted to do before 
going to the hotel. Her foot was in Mr. 
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Fielding^s palm preparatory to a spring 
into the saddle, when she was taken posses- 
sion of by Mustapha, Achmet, and three 
hysterical women. Mustapha had been 
nearly distracted ; for he adored his young 
mistress and daily drove his little Armenian 
wife to despair trying to model her some- 
what after Miss Penrose. Mrs. Ormsby 
began to explain that she lost Jean because 
a Moslem suddenly discovered that she 
herself had lost off one slipper and was pro- 
faning the Mosque with dust from the out- 
side world. In this hubbub of greeting 
and excuses no one saw Mr. Fielding in 
the crowd until he said : 

" Mrs. Ormsby, I shall never take you for 
my chaperon, for I know that you would 
lose me the first chance you had. Have 
you lost Mrs. Elliot too ? I don't see her." 

Then there was a new excitement over 
his reappearance, which he evidently en- 
joyed. Minerva fervently replied, as he 
shook her hand : " No, thank fortune, Har- 
riet is safely at home, reading to my brother. 
Why, how did Jean know you ? " 

'' Well, I can't say that she knew me in- 
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stantly from the picture of my youth and 
beauty that you had no doubt previously 
drawn for her; but we were destined to 
meet and we met, chance and crowd being 
favorable. What shall we all do next ; for 
I may come too, may I not ? " 

He was told that they wanted to see the 
streets ; so, after a little parley and a delay 
in collecting all the donkeys, they were at 
last ready to start together. Mr. Fielding 
ranged himself by Miss Alford, asking 
what had filled up her time since he saw her 
in Rome. She replied with full details, 
and in turn inquired about the Professor ; 
learning that he was in Cairo, but not in- 
terested in street shows. 

The cavalcade clattered through narrow 
streets between tall, dark buildings. In 
the very darkest street, Minerva's beast 
tilted her over his head, falling himself on 
the young Arab, who promptly and most 
vigorously proclaimed himself both killed 
and also crippled for life. Mustapha al- 
lowed Minerva no moment even for sym- 
pathy, saying those boys were always 
getting killed, but it never hurt them 
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any. He transferred her to another donkey, 
shook hers into shape, and off they went 
again. A turn or two more and then they 
enaerged into a wide thoroughfare with 
thousands of lights twinkling in eveiy 
house, mosque, bazaar, and little booth ; 
small gay flags were flutteiing every- 
where. 

Frightful native music was in full blast, 
and people, people swarmed ; they were 
orderly, even solemn, but packed so closely 
that one lifted a little above them seemed to 
look off over a vast area of turbans and red 
fezes. 

" Don't let the crowd separate us ! " im- 
plored Jean, nervously ; but Mustapha as- 
sured her that would not happen again. 
In a little while it was impossible to move 
except at the very slowest pace, and foot- 
travellers were constantly and patiently 
pushing the donkeys' heads away from 
their own. 

Mr. Fielding had ample time to study 
the streets and his latest acquaintance as 
well. There was more that was novel to 
Olive than to Jean in their surroundings ; 
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but Olive surveyed it all as coolly as if she 
were driving down Fifth Avenue. Jean 
peered into every interior, was interested 
in all the booths full of sugar toys and 
Turkish sweets. She chatted with Field- 
ing as she might have done with her 
father ; so unused was she to any other es- 
cort that she twice called him " papa," but 
was not heard in the hubbub that prevailed. 
Mr. Fielding thought her a quite pretty 
and very animated girl because she was 
rather excited. This was due partly to re- 
action from her alarm in the citadel, partly 
to the as yet unread letter in her pocket. 
Since she had felt that envelope there she 
had seemed to lose the past two years out 
of her consciousness. Her emotional na- 
ture had been quiescent for a twelvemonth 
or more, but now again she told herself 
that she was in love, or rather reviving in 
faithfulness to an old love. This gave her 
a curious elation, a new sense of import- 
ance. She put away the thought that she 
had been quite content yesterday, the 
writer of the letter wholly out of mind. 
Jean was not the first girl who has fancied 
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herself " in love " when only in love with 
the idea of so being. 

" I think it unkind of you ladies," said 
Mr. Fielding, finding himself riding be- 
tween Mrs. Orrasby and Miss Pratt. " You 
might have told me at what hotels you 
meant to stop. Then poor Reid and I 
would not have been all forlorn in a third 
one with nobody for us to talk to." 

" I thought the Continental was full of 
people," said Minerva. 

" So it is, but there are people — and peo- 
ple. Opposite me at the table sits an Eng- 
lish dame of high degree. She wears a 
mass of snow-white hair tied up like flax 
on a distaff, and she presides in great ma- 
jesty over a private teakettle which makes 
an awful amount of steam. Would I pre- 
sume to address her ! She might pour hot 
water all over me ! The Professor ought 
to be happier, for he sits between two very 
learned women who have discovered some 
wonderful manuscripts in a Coptic monas- 
tery. The University of Oxford believes 
in them, and they wear brooches as large 
as saucers and number six shoes. Would 
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you believe it of the Professor ? He pre- 
tends that he does not speak English, 
and you know perhaps what his French 
is." 

*^ But it really does not matter what hotel 
one is in for a short time," said Minerva. 
" A tourist is always on the go while here 
anyway." 

" What have you seen so far, Mr. Field- 
ing ? " asked Miss Pratt, not caring in the 
least to know, for her beast insisted on put- 
ting his nose in Moslem faces and getting 
it roughly knocked out again. 

" Oh, Reid and I have done what every 
one does who hires a dragoman. When he 
has emptied our purses we mean to dismiss 
him and take care of ourselves. We are 
helping on his extortions as rapidly as pos- 
sible. To-day — let me see — it was the 
Heliopolis obelisk, Joseph's Well, and the 
Virgin's sycamore tree — fifteen thousand 
ostriches, big and little, with their farm 
and incubator, and the Khedive's palace 
thrown in. The best of all was riding 
back to Cairo in the afternoon — the sky 
above so blue it was half purple, but the 
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city domes and minarets bathed in orange- 
and flame-colored light." 

" Yes," said Minerva, " I keep thinking 
that the scenery over here is most like a 
theatre curtain. Nature is so unnatural 
looking ; the fields are painted too intensely 
green, just pure Prussian blue and yellow, 
mixed to glare with brightness, then the 
palm trees are so sharp in all outlines, and 
the huge buffaloes and toppling camels 
look as if their anatomy was all out of 
drawing. Is it not delicious? Just like 
wonderland, and I never realized what a 
fine word ' gahimphmg ' was until a train 
of camels went galumplihig past me to-day." 

" Have you ridden one yet, Mrs. Orms- 
by?" 

" No." 

" Then can't we all go to-morrow to the 
Sphinx and, after lunch at the Mena House, 
we can each tackle our first camel. Don't 
you want to do that?" he called to the 
girls who were a little ahead, and of course 
they agreed. 

"Who is the Professor he speaks of?" 
asked Jean of Olive. 
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" He is an old young man who says he 
comes over to Egypt to study an older 
civilization. I think he has always been 
living and thinking and dreaming in just 
such an one and that really he is taking a 
trip which will make him young and aware 
of the world we all live in now." 

" Do you like him ? " 

"Very much." 

" And this Mr. ? " She dropped her 

voice, but Olive heard. 

" Yes, just as much." 

" I am glad, because he may be so com- 
panionable for papa. I think you know 
that papa has often wanted a confrerey 

Olive was going to speak, when they 
found themselves, by a short cut made by 
Mustapha, in a deserted street, whereupon 
Minerva's broken-legged Arab, fired with 
a sudden desire to get done with them and 
be back, gave his donkey a powerful whack, 
yelling: ^' Empsliy ! Empshy!'''^ 

The whole train started off with a mighty 
clatter at breakneck speed, Minerva lead- 
ing the wild procession of friends, beasts, 
and noisy ragamuffins. Her hat came off 
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to hang by its strings down her back. She 
strewed the road with countless hairpins, 
but she knew that it was long after dark 
and that her good sister was probably- 
reading one of the best of Drummond's 
lectures to her invalid brother. Why 
should she not rejoice and be glad if she 
was nigh on to fifty ? She did it anyway. 



CHAPTER VI 

IS FIRST LOVE BEST? 

JOHN PENROSE was equally fond of 
each sister ; but in these first weeks 
he took Minerva for amusement and 
Harriet for comfort. Harriet seemed to 
bring again into his life all sorts of homely 
associations. The first time he saw her 
sitting placidly down to darn his socks he 
could have embraced her, because she 
looked, as he told her, so " blessedly old- 
fashioned." 

"Does not Jean ever darn stockings?" 
she asked. 

" I ! " laughed Jean ; " why, I don't think 
they ever have come to holes over here ; if 
so I must have thrown them away and 
bought new." 

" Which I have always found a great 
saving of time," remarked Mrs. Ormsby, 
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sauntering into the garden, where Jean 
followed her with intent to renew an old 
confidence. They dawdled in and out of 
the shrubbery awhile before seating them- 
selves in a sunny nook. 

" Aunt Min ! Do you remember some- 
thing that I told you, long ago, about a 
young man ? " 

"Young man — a — what of him, Jean?" 
" The one who thought a good deal of 

" Seems as if I did remember dimly. He 
was just a little vealy, was n't he ? " 

" A little what ? " 

" Why, what you could not call a full- 
grown calf — that is, he was pretty young 
as I recall him." 

" He was as old as I was, three months 
older," retorted Jean, sharply. 

''YeSjt but girls always come of age 
sooner than boys in fact, as well as in law," 
exclaimed Minerva, amiably adding : " Was 
he out of college ? " 

Inasmuch as she knew that he had never 
been in, this was a vicious question to 
which Jeau was not quick enough to an- 
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swer *^ Yes " ; but regretfully confessed 
the truth, saying : ^* All the same, Auntie, 
he is very intelligent and promising." 

"They all promise more or less at that 
age ; it is the most they can do. The per- 
forming later is what tells ; but you have 
not heard from him since you came abroad 
have you ? " 

" I heard a few days ago. I think it is 
a beautiful letter; but I presume, Aunt 
Min, you will be just prejudiced enough to 
say it is not — or you would say so if I 
should show it." 

" Humph ! What has he been doing 
with himself; has he been getting ahead 
any ? " 

" He does not tell that. It is all about — 
well, it is fine. He speaks of his thoughts 
— ^about things — and his — ^feelings." 

" They often do speak of feelings in that 
sort of letter," said Minerva, relapsing into 
her mildest, most inane manner, out of 
which she could often give forth keen 
utterances. It was a manner which be- 
guiled people into carrying on a pacific 
dialogue with her, and later into wonder- 
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ing why they had not risen up and pounded 
her instead of keeping their tempers. 

Jean's backbone, however, was stiffening, 
and her chin rising after a fashion that 
Minerva well re mera Veered in her at the age 
of three, accompanied then by the naughty 
and energetic avowal, " I are be a-goin' to 
do it, so now ! " This time she seriously 
remarked : ^* Nobody nowadays seems to 
think anything good of a young man if he 
is not rapidly making money or reputation. 
I have understood that once — long ago — 
people believed in marrying for love, and 
that they considered iii*st love the best. I 
have even heard that women married poor 
young men and helped them on toward 
fortune by sympathy and — and " 

"Throwing away the family stockings 
and things that needed mending," giggled 
Minerva. 

" I have not economized in the past be- 
cause I had no need to do so. I could do 
it if the need existed," remarked her niece 
with dignity. 

"No doubt, dear. Half of economy is 
doing without things, and folks who must 
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learn that way do learn. I hope you never 
will." 

^^ It raight be good for rae. Now, really, 
Aunt Minerva, don't you believe there is 
something sacred about a first love ? " 

Sweetly smiling, Minerva answered : 
" Don't you remember how Sammy Weller 
told somebody that he would not intention- 
ally trifle with any one of the tenderest 
feelings of our nature if he only knew 
which on 'em it was.' I do believe in first 
love when it is first and is love ; but when 
it is a question of my believing in the first 
love that somebody else might tell me about 
— well, it is like believing in the youth of 
a horse whose teeth somebody else has ex- 
amined. I married tolerably early in life ; 
but I had had at least three acute attacks 
of an emotional sort before Ralph Ormsby 
appeared. Then I knew all about love 
once and forever." 

" But he might have come first of all." 

" He might, but he came third, and I am 
glad he did so come ; for I worked off a lot 
of nonsense in the meantime, and he had to 
burn up a bureau drawer full of other 
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girls' letters, as I remember his telling me 
after we were engaged." 

" I think that was horrid for both of you. 
I would not have the bloom all rubbed off 
my — off — off courtship like that for any- 
thing." 

"Why, my dear child," said Minerva, 
with what for her amounted to a touch of 
real sentiment, " you could not have made 
either of us believe that our engagement 
and marriage did not cover and comprcr 
hend all the budding, the blossoming, the 
fruit and the bloom on it that ever had 
been or could be. It is always that way in 
genuine love." 

" After all, I believe I will show you this 
letter and see what you think about it," 
said Jean. 

"Proof first," thought Mrs. Ormsby, 
" that this is a simulated sentiment. Catch 
her showing to any aunt the letter that 
should mean to her what a love-letter may 
mean sometime. I only hope it has not 
taken any real hold of the boy." 

Jean gave her the letter, patiently await- 
ing her comments. Now Mrs. Ormsby had 
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a very poor idea of the young fellow's 
mental equipment and she did not wish 
her niece to marry a dolt, but Minerva 
was soft-hearted in spots. 

What above all she dreaded to find re- 
vealed there on paper was any honest out- 
pouring of sincere passion, no matter how 
crudely expressed. Jean had not waked 
up to the knowledge of what love meant, 
and she must save her from blunders and 
folly ; but if the young man loved Jean, 
Minerva would have no more jests, no more 
sarcasms for him, nothing left but the wish 
to save him needless pain. 

She read the letter slowly with growing 
relief, with secret amusement. Surely such 
an elaborate effusion was never the out- 
come of intense feeling, or even of much 
earnestness. It plainly showed a callow 
youth trying to use what evidently he con- 
sidered an interesting occasion. Its style 
suggested that the writer fancied a high 
degree of culture would show itself by the 
giving out of elegant extracts from classic 
and current literature. If he had written, 
" I love you, Jean ! I can't live without 
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you. I am poor, but I can work for you. I 
am not well educated, but I can learn," the 
monosyllables might have melted Minerva's 
own heart at least into sympathy. As it 
was, she laughed, only internally, Indian 
fashion, while she floundered through one 
long unpunctuated passage from Plato into 
a bog of a quotation apropos of nothing, 
but belonging to Meredith. 

" Now," reflected wise Mrs. Ormsby, " if 
I say outiight what I think, I will make her 
mad ; then I can't have any influence over 
her afterward." 

She gravely returned the letter to its 
envelope and gave both to Jean. 

"What do you think of it?" 

"Is he conceited, Jean?" 

"Why do you ask that?" 

" Because he says so much more about 
himself . than about you, when he is not 
copying other people's ideas on matters and 
things. Now my old admirers used to 
write somewhat to the effect that they 
Hook' their ^pens in hand to say this left' 
them loving me to distraction, and ^ hoped 
it would find ' me the ^ same.' I am a trifle 
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mixed, but then, so were they usually. 
At any rate they never were cold-blooded 
enough to quote Marcus Aurelius or Pon- 
tius Pilate, or any other heathen at me." 

" He can't say much of personal matters, 
or cannot so easily say it, because we 
have not met or written in two years," re- 
monstrated Jean, piqued, notwithstanding, 
at what struck her as a forcible comment. 

Minerva asked a few more questions, not 
so aimless as they seemed. Jean found 
herself admitting that the young fellow's 
family connections were not quite satis- 
factory, and Minerva remarked : " His spell- 
ing is a little uncertain ; mine is sometimes. 
John says that I spelled answer once 
ansef' ; but I should be mortified to have 
a husband who spelled incorrectly. It seems 
so illiterate nowadays." 

" What misspelled words did you see ? " 

Mrs. Ormsby cited four. The color deep- 
ened in Jean's cheeks at mention of each, 
and her aunt felt a little ashamed of her- 
self, but hardened herself by reflecting: 
" If she will give up a man because of his 
relations or his poor spelling, she does not 
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love him enough to be happy or to make 
him so, and it is best to know it now." 

" I don't think you are at all sympathetic, 
and I wish I had not shown you the letter. 
It was a breach of confidence, and I am 
punished for it." 

"01 don't see that, dear. The only con- 
fidential thing in it is that he wants to fan 
up a sort of old flame that really, I think, 
could never burn with much fervor. We 
all should have to know aVjout it if it ever 
were to amount to anything, but if you are 
honest with yourself, I believe that you 
will see you have outgrown the whole 
thing." 

"People of your age. Aunt Minerva, 
must surely forget how they ever felt when 
they were young. They grow practical, as 
they consider it, judging everything by 
rule and measure." 

" I never was accused of being practical ; 
but that is neither here nor there. The 
point to be settled is just this : Do you 
love this young fellow ? " 

"I don't — ^know — to an absolute cer- 
tainty." 
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"You have lived happily without him 
for these two years, and I advise you now 
to drop him a very brief letter. Put some 
Sanscrit quotations in, or Egyptian, if you 
can ; tell him your aunts may live here with 
you all your life, and a correspondence is 
not really feasible or wise." 

Jean meditated silently, and went away 
sulky. The affair had not been treated 
seriously enough. 

The excursion to the Sphinx did not 
take place on the day proposed, but was 
delayed a week to a certain sunny January 
morning. Then the party from the Hotel 
du Nil started alone, but had gone only a 
little way, when they discovered Miss 
Pratt and her niece just ahead of them in a 
similar carriage, only with two empty seats. 
This made John Penrose say, " I thought 
Mr. Fielding and his friend were to be with 
us." 

"So they are," returned Mrs. Ormsby^ 
who was completely absorbed watching the 
tide of life flowing each side their carria2:e. 
People on foot, on horse, on every sort of 
vehicle. Syrians in baggy trousers. Fella- 
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been in blue shirts and skull caps, Greeks 
in white array like ballet girls, stately 
Bedouin in flowing robes. Englishmen in 
knickerbockers, barelegged blacks in attire 
too scant to mention. Veiled women passed 
them astride donkeys with red saddles and 
gaudy jingling neck chains; Arab sheiks 
on blooded horses ; a well-mounted London 
girl from Rotten Row with her wooden 
groom ; every rod or two would be a ba- 
rouche full of chattering tourists ; and 
looming far above them all stalked vener- 
able, moth-eaten, bald-sided camels, craning 
their scrawny necks above the noisy rabble. 

Miss Pratt and Olive were equally intent 
on seeing the crowd ; but, when half-way 
to the Mena House, Olive said : " I suppose 
the Professor will be out here this after- 
noon." 

Miss Pratt cocked her little head, giving 
Olive a bird-like glance out of her small 
bright eyes, and Olive read her little 
thought. 

" I must tell you something. Aunt Sue, 
or in about a fortnight you will have a 
burden on your mind ; you will warn me 
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not to awaken sentiments in the Professor's 
heart which I cannot reciprocate, or pos- 
sibly worry yourself ill for fear I will 
reciprocate them. Don't do either. He is 
a good little man. Once on the steamer I 
was wishing for an intimate friend — femi- 
nine, of course. He remembered, and the 
other day, as I was bargaining for a long- 
handled brass coffe-pot in the Moskee, he 
came at me with a conundrum : * Why could 
I not like a man for my particular friend 
as well as a girl? — Why could not Tie be 
that man?'" 

" The goose ! That is the way they are 
forever beginning — silly creatures ! When 
they know what they mean, why don't they 
offer themselves and have done with it?" 
snapped Miss Pratt. 

*^ Professor Reid is not trying any thin- 
edge-of-the-wedge business. He is ridicu- 
lously truthful. He means that he has 
gone far enough to like to talk with me, 
nothing more" ; then Olive added : 

"I shall not find him tiresome, for he 
will be immediately captivated by Miss 
Penrose." 
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" O, that is his style, is it ? " 

" You are severe, Aunt Sue, or dull. He 
would not be fickle, but friendlj^if he were 
to come to me with his pleasure in finding 
her. I think her just ignorant enough of 
all that he knows best to make him quite 
sure that she is a kindred spirit." 

" Then Mr. Fielding will be left for you." 

Sometimes Miss Pratt seemed to her 
critical niece less than refined. Olive now 
called her attention to a couple of graceful 
Sain fleeing like the wind ahead of the 
coach of some dignitary. In watching the 
flutter of their gold-and-white garments, 
Miss Pratt forg:ot what she had been talk- 
ing about. Olive was glad to be still. It 
was amusement enough to watch the buf- 
faloes turning the sahieyelis in the near 
fields. She had only that moment dis- 
covered that the long squeaking cry .of 
these water-wheels was not a complaining 
human voice among the many different 
noises. 

Arriving at the Mena House, they found 
the Professor and Fielding sitting at ease 
on the veranda. It was the Professor's first 
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meeting with Mr. Penrose and his daughter. 
Jean pleasantly surprised him with the cor- 
diality of her greeting. She imagined that 
he was bashful, which he was not. Again, 
Jean was always kind to the unfortunate, 
and, like many young persons, she had the 
idea that a very learned man was someway 
" lacking." That Professor Reid was a man 
of deep learning must be a matter of 
necessity, or wherefore his title ? 

He was happy. He was just as charmed 
with the growing clover and the yellow 
mustard fields, with the naked boys pick- 
ing dates, with the old-gold pyramids 
painted on an azure background, with the 
far stretches of yellow sand, and the near, 
queer craft on the old green river — as 
charmed with it all as if it were a spic-and- 
span panorama unfolded that day for his 
special gratification. 

A little more sunshine filtered through 
the atmosphere inundating him, when this 
new young girl with much rose color in 
her cheeks, and her fluttering ribbons, 
seated herself on the wicker sofa by his 
side, saying : 
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" My aunt, Mrs. Elliot, has spoken of 
you so often it seems as if I myself must 
have been on that steamer where you all 
became so well acquainted." 

Then the learned man made this feeble 
response : 

" We had a very pleasant voyage," and 
if he was not brilliant himself, he became 
even more conscious that it was now high 
noon and glorious Egyptian weather for — 
Miss Alford chanced to seat herself at his 
right, and smiled the beaming smile of 
one whose friendship is in excellent work- 
ing order. He would have liked to put 
his white scholarly hand on her whiter one 
and kept it there ; but he bethought him- 
self in time that it was not the proper 
thing to do. When Jean was called away 
to find a glove Mrs. Elliot had dropped, 
the Professor said to Olive : 

" I am glad that we made our compact 
some time ago, because I shall have a rival 
in Miss Penrose. I fear she will supersede 
me." 

Olive said something vaguely compli- 
mentary to Jean, with the secret reflection 

8 
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that she was disappointed in her. She was 
too girlish. What Olive wanted was a 
companion who would not defer to, lean 
on, wholly believe in her equality, much 
less in her superiority. She herself would 
soon retreat from the Professor, if he were 
not going to behave as if she were a sim- 
pleton when once they got among mum- 
mies, hieroglyphics, and real antiquities. 

*'Must we wait for a long table d'^hote 
lunch ? " protested Jean. " Can't we order 
something light here on the veranda, and 
then go on ? " 

" No light lunches for me," laughed 
Fielding. " Dinner first, and raptures af- 
terward." 

" He is a Philistine, Miss Penrose," said 
Olive ; " on the steamer he always sacrificed 
the moonlight to Welsh rarebit." 

Mrs. Ormsby came to his defence, 
promptly ordering them all toward the 
salle a mangerj where Jean found herself 
possessed of an honest appetite. John 
Penrose ate little, but made merry over 
the menu card with its Pigeons a la 
financiered pommes robe de chambr^e, and 
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custard pouding ; so their convei^sation 
was as much of a medley as the various 
courses it accompanied. 

When they were all again in the veranda, 
Fielding, who stood by Olive, said: 

" Watch our dragomen now. There will 
be fun in a minute." 

" How can they retain, as they do, their 
masculine appearance in all that feminine 
toggery of silk, sashes, and embroidery ? " 
she remarked, seeing Mustapha, Achmet, 
and Fielding's man, Tewfik, walk solemnly 
oif the doorsteps to the sand in attire of 
scarlet, lavender, and yellow scarfs, fezes, 
skirts, and tassels; handsome fellows the 
three of them. Each had a courhask or 
hippopotamus' hide whip, so when at least 
threescore Arabs, wildly gesticulating, 
rushed at them pell-mell, all howling the 
virtues of their various beasts, each cour- 
hask whizzing through the air seemed mul- 
tiplied to a dozen, clearing for perhaps one 
second a space about the dragomen which 
filled, cleared, filled, until, after mighty up- 
roar, a certain order of procedure was finally 
arranged; whereupon each brown maniac 
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underwent a transformation most amazing 
to Olive. The head demon, an old Arab, 
readjusted his torn night-gown, and, lo ! he 
rivalled the Sophocles oi the Lateran in 
august dignity ; while lesser imps in attend- 
ance were all at once sweet and childlike. 
Mrs. Elliot, looking down on the kicking 
mules, the braying donkeys, the lofty, im- 
perturbable camels, was filled with alarm; 
but there were soon secured for her and 
her brother two mules, warranted to cut 
up no evil pranks. Minerva, after helping 
keep up Harriet's spirits and starting her 
Sphinx-ward — Minerva peered up at a co- 
lossal creature awaiting her pleasure, then 
down at a small dirt-colored boy attached 
to its nose by a long rope. She remarked 
in a sort of stage aside, " What a hig thing 
a camel is. He seems to be swearing softly 
to himself. What is to prevent his twist- 
ing around and gnawing at my toes when 
we are made one; but the thing I came 
here for was to ride him and I propose to 
do it. Jean," she whispered, "I wish I 
were a Moslem woman for this once, so I 
could ride in a gentleman-like manner," 
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" Nonsense, Aunt Min ! A baby would 
go safely; you have only to do just as 
Mustapha directs you." 

"The camel may direct me otherwise, 
over his head perhaps." 

" He won't," said Jean, blithely, getting 
out of the way of the long legs of six more 
that were being led out. The Arabs 
whacked their knees fore and aft. Snarl- 
ing, grunting, lurching, each old creature 
telescoped his members and dropped like a 
great bale in the warm sand. 

" Hold on by the little gilt peg of the 
saddle," called Jean, shaking with laugh- 
ter and unholy joy to find her aunt for 
once in her life as hysterical as other 
women. 

The vast desert was beneath her, the 
vast sky above, but even if fifty centuries 
were looking down on her from the near 
pyramids, Minerva Ormsby was scared to 
screaming when that creature immediately 
under her began to swell and heave. 

" Lean back, lovely lady ! Don't you 
be feered, lovely lady ! " squeaked the wee, 
gingerbread image at the rope's far end; 
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• 
and again : " He ain't no camel, lady. She 's 

a dromedary, lady ! " 

" I should say he was a giraffe," feebly 
piped Minerva from somewhere in mid-air. 
"Can you see, Jean, if he is all unkinked 
now, or are there more loops to let out ? " 

" You are all right," called Jean, leading 
off the procession with the triumphant air 
of a gay little maid perched on a perambu- 
lating church steeple. Behind her came 
Mr. Fielding as nonchalant in manner as 
if he had sailed in that kind of a desert 
ship ever since he could remember. Olive 
was next in tremulous enjoyment, and after 
her Miss Pratt astonished at her own 
bravery, for so elevated was she that her 
trim little boot just escaped the top of her 
tall Arab's turban. It was Sophocles who 
paced beside her. 

Professor Reid brought up the rear, and 
swarming around him were half a dozen 
runners shaking their bogus gods, their 
Manchester-made relics, under his beaming 
countenance. Soon he had an Isis, a cat- 
headed Pasht, ten scarabaei, the tail of a 
crocodile, and a bit of a painted mummy- 
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case, all equally worthless and variously 
high-priced. 

They found the Sphinx still standing 
when in due time they came where it was, 
and the pyramids as well. Now, lest the 
long-suffering reader refuse to read another 
word, be it known at once, no description 
is to follow — all appropriate emotions will 
be suppressed. 

Jean would not have had this the case. 
She had been here by moonlight, by dawn, 
and at sunset. She had experienced emo- 
tions and talked about them then and later. 
It was the thing to be expected of well- 
read people. This day after the camels' 
legs had been fitted again into their sockets 
and all their riders were gazing at the 
Sphinx, she waited for Mr. Fielding (why 
for him she could not have told) to express 
himself in suitable language. He, innocent 
of any intent to pose physically or mentally, 
whisked the thick dust off his clothes and 
then apostrophized the ancient object of 
interest thus : " Where is your * weird 
beauty ' they tell about, your ' ineffable 
smile,' your solemn mystic charm ? Why, 
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your poor old nose is utterly abolished ! 
You might have belonged to the English 
aristocracy in the days of the Puritans ! " 

" Now, Aunt Min," exclaimed Jean, indig- 
nant at Fielding and eager to let him know 
it, " don't you begin by being flippant and 
Mark Twainish. I just hate that in Ameri- 
cans. It is as much aflEectation as — as — " 

But Minerva was rapidly wading through 
the yielding sand after Professor Reid. 
Reasoning that he was the one who would 
see, learn, and probably communicate the 
most about Egypt and its marvels, Minerva 
resolved to dog his heels on occasions like 
this. 

Fielding, looking at Jean as he might 
look at a pert child, said : " I beg your par- 
don, I forgot that the Sphinx and you were 
old acquaintances, but, even now, I don't 
think of any appropriate remarks to make 
about it that have not been made before." 

" What of that ? you have not made them 
before. Why must people be so averse to 
having any enthusiasms that others have 
had? It seems to me like petty self- 
consciousness. I like appreciative people 
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who get carried out of and above them- 
selves." 

" Yes, how it must save their knees when 
they undertake the Great Pyramid. Now 
I shall, no doubt, have to pay an Arab for 
hauling me to the top," was his provoking 
response ; then he also hastened after the 
Professor, leaving Jean with the knowledge 
that here was another person not likely to 
take her seriously. After that no one paid 
any attention to any one else, but roamed 
about or explored at will the inner cham- 
ber of the Sphinx. 

When at last Fielding joined Olive, she 
was standing far off from the great head, 
looking earnestly at its countenance. 

"Whatof it. Miss Alford?" 

" It is so strangely familiar. I must have 
been here when it was building. How do 
you account for this impression — by rein- 
carnation ? " 

"Yes, or perhaps a theory of Sweden- 
borg, who says that in reality ' the oldest 
angels are always the youngest.' You may 
have been flitting around here six thousand 
years ago." 
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" That sounds like a pretty speech, but I 
must think it out before I courtesy, espe- 
cially as I suspect that you have perverted 
the text. Now, as I may not come here 
again for centuries, I must make the most 
of this visit." 

"If I hold my tongue may I stay by 
you ? " 

Olive assenting, they waded around in 
the sand, sometimes talking, more often one 
forgetful of the other. Later in the after- 
noon the dragomen advised that the rest of 
the time be spent at the Great Pyramid. 
So off they went. 

" Now, Minerva, I do hope you are not 
going to the top of that thing ! " protested 
Harriet, when they were near. 

" The spirit is willing, but — no, I won't 
try," reluctantly admitted Mrs. Ormsby, 
measuring with her eye the huge stones 
up which she must clamber; and grum- 
bling audibly, " Is it not horrid to have to 
decide that one is too old to scramble up a 
height like this!" 

" Oh, it is not a question of age. Aunt 
Min," said Jean, loyally. "Miss Pratt 
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means to go ; it is only that you are a little 
stouter and short of breath. But won't 
you get very tired, waiting down here for 
us ? It takes almost two hours to go up, 
rest a little, and come down." 

" Who is going ? " asked Harriet. In a 
few minutes that question was answei^ed by 
the decision of Miss Pratt, the two young 
ladies, Mr. Fielding, and the Professor. 

Mrs. Elliot and Mr. Penrose proposed to 
spend their time slowly jogging on mule- 
back along the base of the pyramid, in 
order to get an idea of its magnitude. Miu 
Ormsby, wearied by her camel ride, de- 
clared she preferred to sit in the sand 
watching the climbers, A half dozen 
brawny fellows were chosen to help these 
last up their rugged course ; for all about 
and ovei* the great stones were rushing 
Arabs as lively as black ants. 

" How Pi'ofessor Reid is enjoying every 
moment ! " said Minerva. 

"Yes. I like him a great deal better 
than your friend Mr. Fielding." 

" You do ! Why, what ails Mr. Field- 
ing 
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"He looks composed and thoughtful. 
He tempts one to say what is real and to 
be serious perhaps, then he just plays 
shuttlecock and battledore with one's 
words." 

"You are too young to know how to 
take him, that is all." 

It was enough to make Jean walk off 
indignant. Truly the time was "out of 
joint." Once age was supposed to bring 
wisdom and the old were the mentoi's of 
the young. Here was her aunt of middle 
age — this man not young as she considered 
youth, and both made jests, found food for 
laughter or smiles in much that she took 
an serieux. Life now meant very much to 
her, she assured herself. Was she not de- 
ciding the happiness of two lives, her own 
and that of the young man across the sea ? 
What pathos and poetry there were in the 
situation and — in the — ^the right apprecia- 
tion of the Sphinx and those pyramids. 
Was it only the young whose souls were 
fresh enough to feel these deep meanings ? 

" Miss Peni'ose you are too near to see 
anything as a whole. Get farther off and 
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your perspective will be better," called the 
Professor. 

It flashed across her mind that his saying 
might apply to her mental attitude. Possi- 
bly she was a trifle immature at twenty-one. 
She looked more tolerantly at her some- 
time frivolous aunt and at Fielding, in the 
act of bestowing piastres on a small wailing 
Ishmael who had suffered injury in mind 
or body — or was pretending he had. 
Another half thought came to and then 
escaped her, being too subtle; a hint that 
there may have been struggle and passion 
in the life of one able to jest when strength 
has obtained — wisdom back of a Buddha- 
like smile that seems almost inane. 

Those going up the Pyramid were loudly 
summoned. John Penrose and Harriet 
had already started away with Mustapha. 
Tewfik departed with the climbers, while 
Achmet wes detailed to stay by Mrs. 
Ormsby ; but, about twenty minutes after 
the others had gone, he asked her if she 
would be afraid if he were to leave her a 
little while. He said he could put her in 
care of a worthy son of the desert who 
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would see that nothing annoyed her. Fear 
was almost an unknown emotion with 
Minerva, so she bade him go in peace. 
She then amused herself pacing about or 
watching the progress of the climbers, often 
waving her handkerchief in return for their 
far-off salutes. The coffee-colored chaperon 
to whose care Achmet had confided her 
was a venerable grand-daddy who gravely 
trailed along after her, he himself heading 
a procession of twenty or more dirty but 
picturesque followers, all clad alike in 
"looped and windowed raggedness." 
Finally, getting tired, Minerva seated her- 
self on a flat stone pointed out by her faith- 
ful escort. Forthwith all his attendants 
squatted around her in a perfect circle and 
a unique conference was soon under way. 
Some of these Arabs knew a little French 
or German or Italian, more knew English 
phrases. Each therefore interviewed 
Minerva in his favorite dialect. She, not 
to be outdone in affability, aired every 
foreign word she knew, even recalling cer- 
tain quotations learned in the back of her 
old spelling-book like ; " Ad captandum vul- 
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gus/' " Sic transit gloria mundi," and *' Nun- 
quam minus solus quam cum solus." These 
went off with excellent effect, producing such 
sociability among the company that from 
up their sleeves, down their backs, and out 
of more unlikely recesses they confidingly 
drew countless dirty visiting cards. The 
air was fairly thick with these fluttering 
mementos of the various tourists from 
every land who had at different times hired 
their donkeys, mules, or camels. To satisfy 
them, Minerva was guilty of pretending 
that she knew those people one and all, 
whether from Moscow, Edinbui'gh, or Osh- 
kosh. She in turn distributed a limited 
number of cards from her handbag, chiefly 
of Broadway milliners, modistes, and corset 
shops. It is to be feared that Minerva really 
enjoyed this stance more than if it had 
been a civilized sewing society or a 
thoroughly elegant " function." They 
were getting just a little excited over the 
possession of corset advertisements, which 
happened to be the most impressive in ap- 
pearance, when suddenly the clamor died 
down. They saw striding toward them the 
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sheik of the nearest Arab settlement. He 
was as dirty as, but far more dignified than, 
those already on the spot, and he bore in 
his brown hand a battered tomato can full 
of what he announced were genuine 
antiques. For two dollars he offered to 
sell Minerva what appeared to be mouldy 
trouser-buttons and he would not be re- 
fused. In vain she spent hei* breath and 
shook her head until her neck was weary. 
Each button was proffered at a diffei*ent 
price, times without number. The sheik 
would not be shaken off. 

" I sell you one ! I sell you all ! I must 
go home, lady, I must go home ! I got to 
go home, lady ! " 

" O, do go home ! " cried poor Minerva, 
losing patience. Great was her relief to 
see Achmet approaching, all radiant in 
purple and fine linen. He took in the 
situation, began to floui'ish his courhasli^ 
and the crowd melted away quickly, only 
the sheik going in unhurried dignity. 

Achmet reported the climbers almost 
down on the opposite side of the Pyi'amid, 
and that Mi\ Penrose and his sister were 
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returning. Soon all were again together, 
each one talking, none listening. 

*^ So you have been wasting your time, 
Mrs. Ormsby," said the Professoi\ " Why 
did you not go inside the Pyramid, and so 
have something marvellous to relate ? " 

*' Because I have heard about all there is 
inside, and the seeing that little is hard." 

" You have not the natural curiosity of 
your sex. Fielding and I ai'e coming here 
again on purpose to work our way in there." 

"Sufficient unto this day is the climbing 
I have had," said Mr. Fielding ; " those 
Arabs nearly pulled me limb from limb. 
Now you two young ladies do not look as 
if all your joints were dislocated ; they 
treated you better." 

" O, we are good for another pyramid — 
to-morrow," said Olive. " For to-day I am 
content to take afternoon tea at the Mena 
House." 

" What a pleasant suggestion ! Do let 
us start right away toward the tea-kettle," 
proposed Mrs. Ormsby ; whereupon the 
cai'avan was once more gotten into march- 
ing order. During the confusion of this 
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process John Penrose quietly summoned 
Mustapha to his side for a moment's speech 
with him. Immediately afterward Mus- 
tapha hurried the departure of the Pro- 
fessor, Minerva, Miss Pratt, and the rest. 
He contrived to put Mrs. Elliot well in 
advance, by telling her that Mi*. Peni'ose 
wanted to talk with Mr. Fielding, who 
would walk along at his side. The ladies, 
therefore, started at once for the hotel. 
Between them and Mr. Penrose, Mustapha 
put the camel that Fielding had ridden 
and a rabble of attendant Arabs. 

No sooner was there a chaoce to act un- 
seen than Fielding, with whom Mustapha 
had spoken, hurried forward, and, with the 
dragoman, quickly lifted Mr. Penrose from 
his saddle, laying him gently on the sand. 
His drawn face showed that he was in 
great pain. 

" I think it may not be a very severe at- 
tack, and I have brought the only remedy 
of any use when I am taken so suddenly," 
he said, between groans and directions 
where to find and how to administer the 
morphine. 
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"I felt it coming on five minutes ago, 
but I hoped to get my sisters out of the 
way before I had to succumb. They could 
do nothing, so why let them be distressed ? 
Mustapha is not scared if I howl like a 
Dervish. Jean has never seen me this 
way — Don't let her co " 

His voice broke as a paroxysm of pain 
caused him to writhe with agony, teirible 
to see, and which prevented Mustapha, for 
a moment or two, from giving the mor- 
phine. When he had succeeded in so do- 
ing, he told Fielding that they would soon 
be able to go to the hotel. 

*' Yes ; only help me to invent a good 
excuse for staying there all night, and don't 
let the girls suspect " 

He could not talk for a while, but Field- 
ing understood that " the girls " were the 
two middle-aged sistei*s, whose pleasures in 
these days Penrose would not have marred. 

" Don't worry," said Fielding ; "Reid and 
I can help you." 

He had scooped the dry sand into a pil- 
low, and was chafing Penrose's cold hands 
in his own. 
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" Would brandy be any good ? " he asked 
Mustapha. "I have a little flask of the 
best." 

" It helps sometimes." 

Penrose refused it, saying : *^ Keep 
watch ! Don't you let Jean turn back to 
find me this way." 

Mustapha, rising quickly, looked off to 
the little company not yet far distant, and 
to his dismay saw that what he feared was 
happening. Jean must have suspected 
something. Mounted on a camel as she 
was, she had this advantage over the rest 
of the company — that she could make 
known her wishes in intelligible Arabic. 
Evidently she had done so, for her man 
sent the others forward when Jean, 
dismounting, ordered him to do it, and 
even as Mustapha looked she was re- 
turning. 

John Penrose caught his exclamation of 
dismay and cried out sharply to Fielding : 

" Keep her away ! You rrvmt ! " 

Fielding rose up hastily, and walked 
quickly toward Jean, who was then run- 
ning as fast as was poa^ibl^ in the yielding 
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sand. She had seen them a moment or 
two after they had taken her father from 
the saddle. She knew far more of these 
attacks of terrible pain than her father 
supposed she could know. She had long 
before worried the truth from Mustapha. 
She had learned the possibility that her 
father might some time die in a very acute 
attack. To-day the terror seized her that 
his last hour had come there in the desert. 
Why had she left him even for a few min- 
utes ? Why did she ever go away or enjoy 
life, forgetful of what might happen ? 
Reaching her, Fielding said quietly : 
" Why do you come back ? " 
" What is the matter with my father ? " 
" He has overtired himself. Don't be 
alarmed ! He sent me to tell you not to 
come farther." 

'^ Oh, dear ! Why did he do so much ! " 
She was urging her way forward when 
he interposed : " But he is only going to 
rest awhile. He asked me to stay for a 
talk. You are wearying yourself need- 
lessly ! " 

"You are stopping me needlessly, Mr. 
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Fielding ! I know my father is ill. Let rae 
pass ! " 

" He says it is only a slight attack. He 
insists that I do not let you come all the 
way back." 

"You take too much on yourself," she 
exclaimed, getting angry ; but she looked 
so little and so young in that anger that 
poor Fielding, used to having his own way, 
went too far. Saying sternly, "You must 
not ! " he put his hand on her arm to keep 
her back. All the temper she had awoke 
in her, with the impulse to show it in the 
old childish fashion. She raised her hand 
and struck him a sounding blow — all sound 
and little force, but showing her rage at 
what she thought was his interference in 
keeping her away from her father. 

He stepped aside without another word, 
letting her go where she would, following 
as if nothing had happened. 

Mustapha reported that she was now 
coming, and, at least glad that it was not 
his sensitive sister Harriet, John nerved 
himself to endure the pain as stoically as 
possible. The morphine too was beginning 
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to act so that, when Jean sank down by 
her father on the sand, she was spared the 
shock that Fielding had received in seeing 
a brave man tortured almost beyond en- 
durance. Fielding coming up, felt his 
pulse, again suggested that he try a little 
brandy, and continued to do for him as if 
Jean's presence wei'e not of the slightest 
account. Within a quarter hour all his 
distress had vanished ; but both Fielding 
and Mustapha urged him to remain quiet 
a while longer. They would probably 
not be missed until the others reached the 
hotel, and it was not likely that any alarna 
would be felt then. In this ease that fol- 
lowed the quick action of the opiate, Pen- 
rose was impelled to talk. Fielding, tired 
after his climbing, was glad to rest ; so soon 
they were in animated conversation, at first 
about Egyptian matters, then on the politi- 
cal situation at home. Each had found in 
the other a congenial companion. Fielding 
was very much the sort of man that, with 
health, Mr. Penrose might have been. He 
had the same ambitions that the other had 
been forced to resign. His energy inspired 
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faith in his ability to do whatever he 
should undertake. Above all, Mr. Penrose 
liked the heart he detected in him, back of 
reticence and a manner half mocking, 
wholly undemonstrative. 

Mustapha wandered off to hobnob with 
a group of squatting natives who were easy 
in the consciousness of having nothing to 
do and all time wherein to do it. It was 
not far from sunset. The vast, sharp 
shadow of the mighty monument behind 
them fell across the almost sapphire-colored 
sand and stretched far out on the elsewhere 
sunny, green plain beyond. Any other 
time the outlook would have held Jean, 
who was susceptible to the aspect of land 
and sky ; but now Nature's mood was 
nothing to her own, and hers was not 
peaceful. She could not very well see 
Fielding, but she knew just how he looked, 
with one elbow in the sand and he half 
stretched out in lazy self-forgetfulness. 
His face was toward her father ; but she 
could fancy its alert expression, the pene- 
trating yet kindly eyes ; kindly except 

she remembered a sudden gleam in their 
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blue-gray depths after she had struck 
him. 

The various inteipretations she was now 
compelled to give to that glance were likely 
to keep her subdued for a considerable 
time. She was still indignant, convinced 
that Fielding was obnoxious to her, but 
withal she was most miserably ashamed of 
herself. Was she the young person who 
that afternoon had felt so exceedingly 
superior to her prosaic elders whose youth- 
ful visions had all faded " into the light of 
common day " ? She wished she could 
start to go to the hotel ; but her first move- 
ment would recall to Fielding's mind the 
fact of her existence. He would undoubt- 
edly say to himself : " Here is this creature 
that I thought was a refined girl ! She has 
a temper like a fiend and can't control it in 
the least." 

If ever Jean wished anything, she wished 
this long-limbed American were again in 
his native land, or even in his own hotel in 
Cairo. What would her father or her 
aunts think if they had seen her! In her 
condition of self-disgust she was not com- 
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forted at all by the reflection that several 
thousand miles away was a young man 
who, for two long years and more, had con- 
sidered her in the light of a paragon. At 
least from hints, in that as yet unacknow- 
ledged letter, she had infeiTed that he so 
thought of her. 

Mustapha came back to say that the sun 
would soon go down. Mr. Penrose de- 
clared he was quite able to ride the short 
distance to the Mena House, and he bade 
Jean say nothing to her aunts. Fielding, 
who was more muscular than Mustapha, 
almost lifted him into the saddle, and they 
started homeward; all but Mr. Penrose 
walking. It was probably a more tiresome 
walk to Jean than to any of the others. 
She realized that she was very weary. 
When she stumbled over a stone it was 
Mustapha who quickly helped her erect 
again, and solicitously inquired if she were 
hui't. Fielding half turned, then coolly 
went on with the story of a learned crank, 
whom he knew, and the book by him writ- 
ten about the pyi'amids. 

When they reached the hotel, it was 
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enough for Fielding to remark that Mr. 
Penrose seemed tired, and to propose that 
they all stay where they were for the 
night. Indeed, it was more than enough 
when he threw out a hint of a second sight 
of the Sphinx by moonlight or at the 
dawn. Miss Pratt and the Professor were 
most enthusiastic in their instant decision 
to remain. Jean fussed about her father 
until he went to bed, dismissing her with 
the hope that she would have a pleasant 
evening. 

Going late to the dining-room, she was 
glad to find her seat as far as possible re- 
moved from Mr. Fielding. Nevertheless it 
began to be borne into her that she could 
not escape from this disgustingly childish 
sense of being in disgrace until she had 
apologized to him for her conduct that 
afternoon. She resolved to find him later 
in the crowd that was sure to assemble in 
the veranda, and there in the quickest way 
possible she would have it over so far as 
she was concerned. Probably he would 
always afterward think of her with aver- 
sion. 
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Miss Pratt kept her a few minutes after 
dinner to show her some rings that she had 
bought in Cairo. After that Jean looked 
about in vain for Mr. Fielding until a half 
hour later, then she learned from Mustapha 
that he had concluded to return that night 
to Cairo. 



CHAPTER VII 

DRIFTING 

ONE golden morning, the first of many 
days, during which the sisters 
seemed to be children enjoying an end- 
less picture book — they drifted away on 
the ancient Nile. The first page showed 
them a broad, pale-green river, with broader 
yellow sand on either side, and afar nine 
insignificant pyramids, sharply painted in 
salmon-pink on the bluest imaginable sky. 
Turning the next page, they came on a 
meadow with shepherds and sheep, quite 
pre-Raphaelite in color and composition; 
then groves of palm, pepper, or gum- Arabic 
trees with fields of clover or beans in pur- 
ple blossom. Stately blue-robed women 
stood at the water edge, or knelt with 
water jars. Lines of camels filed past. 
Up and down the river moved dahabe^ahs 

141 
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or strange craft with two sails, spread like 
huge white- winged birds. They drifted 
past mud settlements alive with fellaheen 
or past Arab towns with mosques and 
graceful minarets. These were most beauti- 
ful from afar or by the rosy glamour at 
sunset, when long-legged heron stood in the 
rushes. Then here and there, black against 
the golden horizon, would be a praying 
Moslem erect, his arms stretched toward 
Mecca, or bowing, forehead to the sand. 

Mr. Penrose wanted no sympathy spent 
on him because he could not go ashore, 
to join any expeditions to tombs and tem- 
ples. He found amusement all day on the 
deck, looking shoreward. 

Neai'ly all the people on board this 
Nile steamer Cleopatra were from the land 
of the stars and stripes. Before twenty- 
four hours had passed, a newer-comer would 
have supposed that more than half the 
passengers had been old acquaintances 
when they started, so friendly had they 
become. However, the eight Americans 
already known to the reader were, during 
a much longer time, quite sufficient unto 
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themselves for all social requii*ements. 
They soon found, moreover, that one of 
the most enjoyable features of this river 
trip was the fact that fully half the time 
was spent on the land. Lunch was just 
over the firet day when the blowing of the 
steam whistle signalled their approach to 
the shore. 

" What can we want at such a place as 
this?" asked Mrs. Elliot, eying with dis- 
gust a cluster of mud hovels and a few 
square pigeon towel's under feathery palms. 
She had but just settled herself on the 
deck, shaded by awning, and furnished 
with easy-chairs, tables, and rugs like an 
open-air drawing-room. She expected to 
spend the afternoon gliding between the 
changing shores, watching the long ranges 
of limestone hills in whose hollows slept 
soft blue and violet shadows, but the boat 
was certainly stopping. 

Yellow dogs rushed down the bank, 
barking madly, little brown children ran 
after them. Next there was another raid 
of donkey drivers, their rags all a-flutter, 
their arms, legs, and tongues in frantic 
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action, while they whacked vigorously 
down to the water every lean donkey or 
old naule in the settlement. 

*' With our dragomen in Cairo, who will 
take care of us in this hubbub?" asked 
Mrs. Ormsby. 

" Don't give yourself any uneasiness. 
We have a fat old Moslem on board who 
acts the guardian angel to the whole boat- 
load of us," answered Mr. Fielding, adding, 
*' Here he comes ! " 

Ibraham was truly both fat and old, 
having puffy brown cheeks like well-baked 
apples and a general air of capable grand- 
motherliness. Down the gangplank he 
waddled, courhasfi in hand, into the thick of 
the meleej where Arabs screeched, donkeys 
brayed, and chocolate-colored imps, wildly 
ecstatic, flung their small shirts over their 
heads, disporting themselves au imturel. Be- 
fore Ibraham conquered a peace his green 
turban came off, and his purple petticoat 
streamed out like a banner wherever the 
battle was hottest ; but order prevailed at 
last, and a proper number of fit animals 
awaited their riders. Flushed with success, 
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he returned to act as master of farther cere- 
monies; remarking when he passed Pro- 
fessor Reid : " Nossing but ze whip do for 
zem fellows. Old Raraeses know zot. 
Putty quick I shows you ole tombs wiz 
Egyptian whippings in pictures, seex tou- 
sand year ole." 

Off went the ladies to don wide sun-hats 
and to find their white umbrellas. Twenty 
minutes later, they had left the boat, and, 
being tolerably well mounted, were clatter- 
ing through a dirty little hamlet. Jean 
had glimpses there of dusky interioi's, 
tattooed women, potters at work on water- 
jars, alleys full of filth, goats, buffalo-cows, 
dogs, and hens — then, out they swept 
toward a long palm grove. The donkeys 
went single file, so a long procession of 
white umbrellas bobbed and glittered in 
the sunshine, twisting, lengthening, break- 
ing now and then, as some luckless rider 
took a leap over his donkey's head. 

Jean had not spoken to Mr. Fielding 
since the episode at the Great Pyramid. 
She could not think he avoided her; he 
merely paid no attention at all to her, 
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which was a matter of about equal satis- 
faction and chagrin. 

Ibraham had planned a long ride and a 
very full half-day. A part of the way led 
through deep sand under a very hot sun ; 
but even so at last they came to the site 
of ancient Memphis. There the Professor 
surprised them by knowing more about 
Egypt than Ibraham, who considered him- 
self a better authority than any living 
Egyptologist. The three dozen or more 
tourists ran all over the fallen statue of 
Rameses Second, making an immense ado 
over the size of his legs and the length of 
his nose. In innocent ignorance of the 
many thousand more statues of him lying 
patiently in wait for them farther on — 
each and all were far more prodigal of 
emotion than ever they were again. Still 
it was very hot. 

"You don't suppose there is an ice-cream 
saloon near by, do you?" asked Olive, 
looking far out over the desert. 

"I would be satisfied with a spring of 
ice water," said Jean ; whereupon three 
little girls with water-jars suddenly mate- 
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rialized. Their smiles were so sweet and 
their voices so silvery that Jean gave them 
piastres, but did not venture to drink. As 
they started on again in the heat, Mrs. 
Ormsby suddenly exclaimed : " I propose 
that the Professor tell us a Nile romance. 
When we are hot, thirsty, and stop to rest, 
as we did just now, he could give us a bit 
of it — have it a continued tale — nothing 
exciting, but full of local color." 

Before the Professor could either refuse 
or consent, his work was all laid out for 
him. He was to be given a day or two to 
get his ideas in shape, then he was to be- 
gin a story to be told on demand. By tor- 
menting him in this way, they beguiled 
their journey toward the tomb of one Tih. 
Getting there in course of time, they all 
looked curiously through his mausoleum. 
Tih was a gentleman of long ago, a nabob 
of Memphis, who, instead of keeping a 
diary, had painted on the walls of his final 
abode all he could tell of himself, of Mrs. 
Tih, the youthful Tihs, their domestic af- 
fairs, all about their crops and their barn- 
yards, with some facts about their neigh- 
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bors, and a few local scandals not yet 
deciphered. The details of the Tih habita- 
tion were in exquisite taste, and worthy of 
long study ; but its owner perhaps never 
expected so many Americans to attend any 
one reception held there, for the halls were 
narrow. The guests crowded through, 
stepping on each other's feet, drizzling 
candle grease down one another's backs, 
and setting fire to Minerva's veil. 

The Professor put out the flame, while 
Minerva, all agog at the marvels about her, 
never once stopped asking questions that 
nobody could answer. 

" Check oif Tih's tomb," remarked Mr. 
Fielding in a cold-blooded, business man- 
ner, and then they started for Sakhara. 

Mrs. Elliot was awe-stricken by her intro- 
duction to the step pyramid. She asked 
Minerva if any one in their church sewing 
circle of Charlottetown would ever believe 
her if she wrote back that this unassuming 
structure without bay windows or porticos 
had been standing right there for more than 
two thousand years before the patriarch 
Abraham cut his first teeth. 
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Minerva promptly replied : " Don't tell 
them the date exactly. Remember the 
wise Paddy who wrote home that he had 
*mate twict a week'; for everybody in 
Drummonddrosky would say he lied if he 
said * wance a day.' " 

The last place visited that afternoon 
was the Sei'apeum, or long-lost sepulchral 
temple of the sacred bulls, and as they 
toiled through the sand Ibraham tried to 
tell them how it was discovered. Jean, 
who fancied that they were to arrive before 
a vast building all above ground, was later 
much surprised to find all preparing, so 
soon as they dismounted, to enter a prison- 
like door into a subterranean vault. Every- 
body was given a lighted candle. Half a 
dozen Arabs preceded them and then all 
went into darkness save for these lights 
twinkling like tiny wandering stars. There 
wasat first asort of vestibule and then along, 
long corridor with great vaulted chambei's 
hewn out on either side, and each one of 
these was much lower than the vast centre 
aisle. In the middle of every chamber 
stood one enormous sarcophagus of polished 
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granite. The hurrying crowd of sight-seers 
flashed their tiny lights into the mysterious 
vaults and rushed on ; most of them eager 
to see all and to be out. It was hot to 
begin with, but at every step the heat 
seemed to increase — heat stored for ages 
as in great ovens of the giants. 

" How many chambers are there in all ? " 
asked Olive, hurrying after her aunt and 
Reid, who called back to her : " Seventeen 
that were never used, and twenty-four 
where were found the mummies of the 
bulls." 

Jean, who was following fast, began to 
feel the suffocating air almost unendurable. 
She tried to fix her mind on what those 
ahead of her were saying. Surely if the 
rest could go on she could, even if she were 
growing a little dizzy. She heard Reid ex- 
plaining to Miss Pratt that the sacred 
animals were once kept in the temple at 
Memphis and honored as incarnations of 
Osiris — then her head reeled — her steps 
faltered. She stopped, not daring to go 
any farther. She called faintly to Olive, 
who did not hear, but a man behind caught 
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firm hold of her arm. An Arab took her 
other arm and so they hastened back toward 
the light and air. She went a rod or two with 
their help, then felt herself slipping, but 
only for a second. One of them lifted her 
from the ground while darkness closed 
about her, blacker than before. 

When Miss Penrose next opened her 
eyes, an Arab was leisurely picking some 
of her shell hairpins out of the sand. She 
herself was lying in the shade of a big, 
white umbrella. There was a strong odor 
of brandy in her wet neck-ribbon and Mr. 
Fielding was vigorously rubbing her hands. 
He pleasantly remarked, " Yes it was in- 
fernally hot in there, I was glad enough to 
get out of it." 

" How did I get out ? " asked Jean, wink- 
ing gravely over the puzzle why she 
had apparently gone to sleep out-of-doors. 
The Arab, hearing her voice, brought back 
several hairpins with a small green god 
having a monkey's head, hoping she had 
recovered enough to buy it at once. Field- 
ing brushed him aside, saying to Jean: "I. 
hope I have not ruined your ribbon. I 
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tried to get a drop of brandy between your 
teeth but, of course, I spilled it." 

He would have kept on rubbing her 
hands ; but she drew them away and sat up. 
The movement brought her closer to him 
under the white umbrella; but she did not 
have to look directly up into his face as 
before. 

"I think they must be out in a minute 
or two if they are not veritable salamanders. 
Are you feeling all right now ? " 

" You carried me out of that awful place ! 
I must have been frightfully heavy." 

"0 1 can manage a hundred and ten. 
easily enough, I think you might weigh 
that." 

" I weigh one hundred and fifteen." 

" But five pounds does not signify." 

Jean coiled up a braid of heavy hair and in- 
serted as many pins as had survived her tran- 
sit from the tombs : then silence succeeded. 
After a while Mr. Fielding remarked : 
"I see the head of a little sphinx out there 
— wonder if it is the one that set Mariette 
Bey to excavating here in hopes of finding 
this Sera'peumy Knowing next to nothing 
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of archeology, Jean took a side glance at 
her companion and was moved to laughter 
at his wide hat that had a silk ^;a/?^A fastened 
like a cape behind it to shield his neck 
from the sun. It reminded her of a sun- 
bonnet; then she discovered that seen at 
close range his face was rather handsome in 
a stronsc fashion and had withal an ex- 
tremely pleasant expression. That instant 
his eyes met her own, and remembering the 
look she had seen there last, she blushed 
hotly with shame. He picked up her sun- 
hat and started to fan her with it when she 
stopped him saying : " I am sorry — I mean 
I am very much ashamed because I — I — 
for what I did to you the other day. I beg 
your pardon very humbly. You would see 
how I could do such a thing if only you 
knew how wild the fear makes me that my 

father may — may die — I " Her last 

words were choked by a sob, as tears filled 
her eyes ; but she had scarcely ended when 
Mr. Fielding had her hand in a friendly 
grasp, saying heartily : " My dear girl, never 
think of it again ! I ought not to have 
stopped you so stupidly when you were 
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frightened. Don't lay it up against nae — 
There they come now, looking like well- 
done lobstei*s ! " 

He gave Jean all the umbrella and rose 
to his feet before Mrs. Ormsby mopping 
her rubicund countenance, appeared to in- 
quire, " Did you not go all the way in ? " 

" O we went far enough in to see what the 
thing was like, Miss Penrose and I — then 
we strolled out again. It is no use to pay 
long visits to mummies who are not at 
home." 

Mrs. Elliot sank down on the sand by 
Jean to get cool, while Ibraham paddled 
about, starting off his company as fast as he 
could get them on their donkeys. Olive 
gave a keen glance at Jean, another at Field- 
ing, then turned to the Professor who was 
saying something about Herodotus, the 
temples of Ptah, and the eighteenth dynasty. 

The ride back to the boat was charming. 
A greenish, golden light filled all the atmos- 
phere, glimmered over the green corn flats, 
and under the softly moving tree-tops. The 
whole sky was opalescent near the horizon 
and blue to deep purple toward the zenith. 
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Nothing broke the silence but the monoto- 
nous song of the Arab boys ; for the riders 
were tired or thoughtful. 

When half way to the boat Jean found 
herself by Fielding, for their donkeys 
seemed determined to jog along side by 
side. It was easy therefore for the riders 
to fall into a rambling talk. Jean felt 
extremely light-hearted and soon made her- 
self decidedly agreeable. Fielding had 
always liked her frank, meriy manner. 
She was quite winning this night when 
feeling unusually at ease (because set 
right with him) she talked out every 
thought, whim, and girlish inconsistency 
that came into her quick brain. He teased 
her somewhat in the way of her father, 
when she was especially absurd in her 
statements ; then she was half amusing, 
half bewitching because she would give 
out sage reflections, assume little airs of 
dignity, and become as worldly wise as a 
philosophic kitten, if such an anomalous 
creature could exist. He regretted the 
ride must come to an end when they 
reached the shimmering river and the 
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boat with the brightly lighted diuing- 
room. 

Eveniogs everybody was on deck, where 
were bright places for card parties, shadowy 
nooks for tete-a-teteSj room for dances and 
space for uneasy folk to perambulate. 

Mrs. Ormsby and Miss Pratt sat by the 
boat railing watching a great unwieldy 
vessel pass. It looked like a toy Noah's 
Ark, made big and set afloat, and Minerva 
said she could see Shem, Ham, and Japhet 
moving about inside. 

Miss Pratt rather irrelevantly remarked : 
"Some evening when the moon is fuller 
Professor Reid says we will all go out in a 
row-boat." 

Minerva said : " Professor Reid seems to 
be enjoying every moment of his trip." 

"He tells Olive that he is. They are 
very friendly." 

"Yes, I should think he would admire 
her. She would be very attractive to me 
if I were a man ; but, Susie, I have an idea 
that sooner or later Mr. Fielding will be- 
come a great admirer of your niece." 

"What makes you think it?" 
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*' Oh, he often watches her ; he treats her 
with more ceremony than he wastes on the 
rest of us. He remarked to me once, that 
she always said and did the correct thing. 
He said she was distinguished -looking — 
Don't you think he admires her, Jean ? " 

Jean who was leaning over the rail said 
''Yes." 

" To be sure," continued Minerva, " Mr. 
Fielding told me on the boat that he was a 
bachelor, now and forever; but we all 
know how much that signifies." 

"Olive is very critical and not at all 
susceptible," said Miss Pratt. " Sometimes 
I think she never will marry. She has had 
chances enough." 

" Where is Miss Alford now ? " suddenly 
asked Jean, turning around in sudden dis- 
taste for the conversation. 

" She is in her stateroom I believe," re- 
plied Miss Pratt. Jean went away to find 
her father and Mrs. Elliot, who was telling 
him the events and sights of the day. 

At the stern of the boat Mr. Fielding 
and the Professor were smoking in that 
sociable silence both could preserve for 
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hours at a time. • This night, however, 
Reid was moved to talk. 

"I never saw a more changeable face 
than Miss Alford has." 

" Yes." 

" She usually looks so serene ; but if one 
says something she likes, a quick radiance 
plays over her features — and — have you 
never noticed ? " 

" Perhaps it was the flash-wire that Ibra- 
ham used in the dark. It played over 
everybody's face." 

" Nonsense." 

" Reid, all your symptoms make me think 
of an Arabic motto that Achmet read for 
me on a Pasha's tomb in a Cairo mosque. 
It applies, though in a different sense, to 
most men while outside their coflSns." 

" What was it % " 

" ''All go the same way^ I started years 
ago but stopped, and never tried it later." 

The Professor of Psychology held his 
cigar over the rail, and gazed at Fielding. 
In the dim light he looked almost young 
enough to be Fielding's son. His beard- 
less cheeks were delicate as a woman's. He 
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could not have had a finer spirituality of 
expression if instead of spending years over 
exact sciences and absorbing learning ga- 
lore he had been singing holiest anthems in 
a mediaeval cathedral. 

** What do you mean, Fielding ? " 

'^ I mean you are falling in love." 

'^ I believe so — ^yes, I know it." 

" Gone as far as that, have you ? " 

" And, moreover, I like it." 

" You do. Well, might I ask if she likes 
it also ? " 

The Professor dropped his cigar into the 
Nile, let his chair down on four legs, and 
after a while said : " It was Nectanebo First 
who built the Serapeum, and not later than 
three hundred before Christ." 

" Indeed ! I don't know much about 
Nee — what-you-call-him ; but he put in a 
solid bit of work," lazily returned Field- 
ing. Then they were silent twenty minutes. 

"You admire Miss — the young lady, do 
you not ? " 

Fielding said he admired her " vastly," 
and advised him to make "honey" while 
the " sun shone," for he never would have 
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a better opportuoity than during the next 
fortnight. 

"Yes, but there is that lively Penrose 
girl always everywhere," confided the Pro- 
fessoi*. 

" Oh, I can call her away once in a while 
in the interests of friendship." 

"Then there is such an unconscionable 
lot of widows and spinsters all about." 

" Mighty nice women they are too. There 
is Mrs. Ormsby now, with plenty of tact — 
just give her a hint." 

"Horrible! " exclaimed Reid vehemently. 
" It would be intolerably vulgar, and " 

" Calm yourself, old chap ! You need n't 
tell another soul, and I have no idea of 
howling your sentiments from stem to stern. 
I give you my blessing, and my consent, 
and my promise to go to the stake before I 
betray your state of mind, though I guessed 
it about four hours ago." 

Reid writhed in annoyance, repenting his 
revelation. He knew without protestations 
to that effect that Fielding would treat his 
confidence with all respect and reticence. 
It now seemed to him that he himself 
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had been less than delicate in even giving 
Fielding a chance to associate in thought 
his unspoken love with Miss Alford's per- 
sonality. 

Both men sat a long time after that say- 
ing nothing. Finally Reid rose, saying: 
"I have an idea of going ashore for a 
walk, won't you come ? " 

" Ibraham says there is nothing to see at 
Bedreshayn but yellow dogs and beggars. 
Besides I have letters to write." 

Reid walked the length of the boat, then 
back where the people generally assembled 
were occupied in various ways. The col- 
ored lamps made a rosy light. There were 
plenty of cushions and easy-chairs suggest- 
ive of ease and lazy comfort. The Profes- 
sor was about to drop into a pleasant nook 
when he discovered Miss Alford quite alone 
in a still more enticing spot. She wore a 
dark cape with a crimson-lined hood. The 
hood was pushed half back from her shapely 
head, and Reid, not for the first time, noted 
how lovely was the sweep of the silky dark 
hair above her low, broad forehead. That 
very afternoon, while explaining that the 
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Serapeuin had been found because of a pas- 
sage in Strabo, lie had wanted to put the tip 
of his finger into a little curl behind her ear. 
Not that he always discoursed to her of dry- 
as-dust topics by any means. He had lately 
shown a strong desire to know about her 
past life in society, her friends, her theo- 
ries, pursuits, everything, anything she 
pleased to tell him. 

" May I stay by you a little while ? " he 
asked, having gone swiftly toward her. 

She drew aside her cloak, making a place 
for him and said : " I was thinking of you. 
I wanted to ask what some one meant this 
afternoon by speaking of the * Greek stat- 
ues of the Dromos' found there in the sand." 

He told her and they talked a little of 
Greek art outside of Greece. In saying 
something along that line Reid spoke of 
"that day we were at Paestum." 

Olive, looking at him with a puzzled 
smile, said : " This is the third time you 
have spoken of the day I was in Paestum. 
I Tieoer was in Paestum." 

A sudden light kindled in Reid's eyes, 
his voice vibrated with new intensity as he 
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replied : " It must seem strange to you. 
Let me tell you why it is. That day at 
Paestum was a rare one. In the morning 
I was supremely happy. All that I knew 
of art — of antiquity — stirred in my mind. 
I forgot myself and might have been living 
in any age or land, for any thought I had 
of the present. I was wandering among 
those glorious ruins when Fielding and 
Mrs. Ormsby found me and I wished most 
fervently they had left me alone ; but in 
the afternoon when they had gone I had a 
revulsion of feeling. I am not given at all 
to moods or to any morbidness ; but I be- 
came all at once very lonely. I wanted in- 
expressibly some one with me — then " 

He hesitated, hardly daring to go on, 
yet unwilling to stop. She was listening 
with soft, kindly eyes intent on his face, 
wondering at something in the tremor of 
his voice. 

" How can I tell you ? You were there; 
not the thought of you — no, it seemed your 
very self. You filled all my heart. Had 
you been some one whom, in the past, I had 
had a right to love, some one gone out of 
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the world, I should have believed that your 
spirit came to me and must know the in- 
tense joy with which I greeted it. But — 
I suppose it all meant only a sudden con- 
sciousness that I loved you. You were in 
Rome without any thought of me. I have 
loved you from that day. I had to tell you 
this to-night, and why should I resist the 
impulse? It need not trouble a woman, 
need it, to find that a man must love her, 
if he loves her worthily ? He cannot help 
it, you see, in a case like mine." 

"I — I do — not understand it," stam- 
mered Olive. ^'I mean I knew we were 
friends, but I do not think of anything like 
—like that." 

" It does not mean anything like that to 
you," he answered with entire simplicity, 
"but as our — * friendship' — goes on, pos- 
sibly it may mean more. I wish you might 
realize what a good, beautiful thing it is to 
nie already. You may, for you are unself- 
ish." 

" Don't begin to idealize me. I shall be 
made uncomfortable if you do," said Olive, 
aware she was receiving his confidence very 
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calmly, at least in appearance, but not know 
ing what to say, or if she need say anything 
"Love" — "Friendship" — no claim made 
A man's devotion given, but no mutual 
affection bargain so much as hinted at 
What an extraordinary lover the Professor 
was ! Sophisticated male flirts sometimes 
opened a season's campaign a little after 
this fashion. Olive had lightly skir- 
mished through one or two such purpose- 
less affairs,rather enjoying their excitement ; 
but this man was not after the pattern 
of any she had previously known. She 
was most surprised, then and later, that 
he did not seem to her to be in the least 
sentimental. There was nothing of that 
in his eager, almost boyish manner. In- 
deed the pose of his head in that uncertain 
light, his clear-cut profile, and a peculiar 
suggestion of healthy youth about him 
reminded her of an athlete she had seen 
in Athens. What she might have found 
to say later does not appear ; for just then 
Miss Pratt was moved to search for her 
niece. The Professor whispered, " You are 
not less my friend after this ? " 
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To which Olive hastily answered : " No, 
but it is all very strange — very unreal." 

" Very natural you mean." 

" No, I mean it is just a fancy of yours." 

He could not reply, for that " neat non- 
entity," as he secretly dubbed Miss Pratt, 
was at hand, serenely smiling. She was no 
sooner at her ease than she called Mrs. 
Ormsby to them. Minerva came but re- 
fused to stay long. 

" We must not be so clannish, Susie. I like 
to know my fellow-creatures, don't you ? " 

"Are there any interesting people on 
board ? " 

" Besides ourselves you mean ? Yes, hosts 
of them, no doubt. Do you see the tall, 
black dominie with the Roman nose? He is 
the Rev. Joel Postlethwaite who wrote a 
history of — I forget what — his daughter 
told me at dinner, where we got quite 
chummy. She, Miss Adelaide Postle- 
thwaite, is interested in physical culture 
and rides a wheel. How can she do it with 
her flesh ? She is as stout as he is lean." 

" Lean ! He is a perfect lath," said Miss 
Pratt and Olive demurely remarked that he 
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must have all his emotioDS on the perpen- 
dicular. The Professor ruefully inquired if 
he had better stay and hear his friends ridi- 
culed or go away and share their fate. 

" The young bride and groom amuse me 
most," went on Miss Pratt. " They clasp 
hands like the babes in the woods every 
time they go ashore." 

"Dexter is their name," added Mrs. 
Ormsby. " They were billing and cooing 
behind a sacred bull's sarcophagus the other 
day when suddenly Ibraham lighted up 
the recess. You should have seen them 
jump." 

"You are vicious, Mrs. Ormsby," said 
Reid, and then was betrayed into telling 
about two little old ladies with blue eyes 
and false curls, who seemed to him very 
odd and very cheery. 

"Yes, they are from Connecticut and 
they are half delighted and half scared out 
of their wits. Poor little bodies, they are 
as elastic as pith witches or every bone 
they have would be broken. To-day," con- 
tinued Minerva, "in spite of all Ibra- 
ham could do, the way they went off their 
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donkeys was almost like a game of leap- 
frog. They are twins, and odd enough it 
is that their name is Hopper." 

Now the Professor was willing to listen 
to endless gossip if he might look mean- 
while at Olive. She saw him safely dis- 
posed between the two elder ladies and then 
she flitted off before he could decently es- 
cape in pursuit. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MEDINET HABOO 



IN wbat was, for Minerva, a burst of 
unusual sentiment, she declared that 
these days in Egypt were "poems bound 
in blue and gold." Early one morning, be- 
fore the dew was off the fields, the whole 
company started to see the wonders of the 
western shore, having gotten as far up the 
river as Thebes. They forded a lake ; they 
wound along between fields of yellow 
mustard in blossom ; the air was fragrant ; 
they heard the notes of birds, and sweet 
and clear above all the others, the singing 
of a lark. 

It happened that morning, as often after- 
wards, that our party of eight was broken 
up and scattered among other passengers. 
Mi's. Elliot as she rode looked off to the 

many-tinted mountains and fell to wonder- 
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ing if in those beautiful, mysterious depths 
were the tombs of the ancient kings. She 
turned to ask, and heard the Rev. Postle- 
thwaite telling his daughter the story, as 
marvellous as true, of the finding of Ra- 
meses the Great. How, digging far beyond 
tombs already opened, men came on hoards 
of bronze, silver, and gold, alabaster vases 
and sacred statues. How they broke into 
that sepulchral chamber, shut out from 
daylight almost four thousand years ago, 
and found there, piled to the roof, magnifi- 
cent sarcophagi as radiant with color and 
gold as they were the day the sepulchre 
was shut, — shut on gem-encrusted mum- 
mies of mighty rulers and bejewelled prin- 
cesses buried with their state robes, their 
wigs, cosmetics, and perfumes. 

^' Just fancy them ! " said Reid — " all that 
Royalty of the times of Egypt's glory 
dragged into the light of to-day. That 
was a queer scene which followed soon ! " 

" What was it ? " asked Miss Postle- 
thwaite, riding closer to the Professor. 

" Why, these mummies were put on a 
government steamer and brought to Cairo. 
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From all the towns along the Nile, they 
say the natives, getting wind of something 
unusual, turned out en nmsse. Then hear- 
ing that it was a royal funeral they set 
themselves to mourn. Women with dishev- 
elled hair ran along the Nile banks shriek- 
ing the death wail. Men ranged themselves 
in solemn silence and fired guns in the air, 
saluting the dead Pharaohs as they passed. 
It was purely grotesque, yet it only just 
fails of being thrilling." 

" I shall leave Egypt," said Mrs. Elliot, 
"thinking Rameses Second was Caesar, 
Buonaparte, and Michael Angelo in one." 

"It is lately the fashion," began Miss 
Postlethwaite, "to claim that Seti his 
father was the greater." 

She was ponderously churning along on 
a weakly donkey who suddenly crumbled 
under her and had to be pried out of the 
sand, during which process she forgot some- 
thing else that she knew about Seti and 
had meant to tell. 

" Look over there ! " cried the Professor, 
suddenly. " Don't you see that picture in 
your old Geography : the Vocal Memnon 
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and its companion ? They are far away, 
yet how large they look ! " 

"Much bigger than I expected," ex- 
claimed the Reverend Joel, " and that sel- 
dom happens to be the case with the 
realties of our youthful fancies." 

He rose in his saddle to see better, but- 
so long were his legs in proportion to his 
beast's, that he nearly planted himself in 
the desert. It made no difference with his 
enthusiasm. He had taken a liking to 
Reid, so, reefing his extremities, he kept 
pace with the Professor and soon both 
were deep in archaeology. 

At different points along the caravan 
were Olive, Jean, and Fielding, and while 
about this time Reid was thinking of noth- 
ing later than Moses, the other three were 
pondering on him and his love affair. 
When they started that morning, they were 
taken across the river in a small row-boat. 
Reid had helped Olive into the unsteady 
craft. As he took her hand, each gave the 
other an involuntary and very conscious 
glance which both Jean and Fielding hap- 
pened to see. They looked quickly away, 
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but their eyes met. Back and forth flashed 
the message, " We understand them." 

Jean was amused, Fielding annoyed. It 
was as if he had already betrayed his 
friend's confidence. Now as he trotted 
along toward the temple of Medinet Ha- 
boo, he soliloquized : " It is like the high- 
strang fellow Reid is, to go headlong into 
this love-making. It is his first experience, 

and if he once gets in dead earnest he 

May be it will be all right if she is agree- 
able. Wonder if she would make a fool 
of him because she saw the thing could be 
done ? She has herself well in hand. She 
is older by half a century in wit, in know- 
ledge of people and things than that aunt 
she trots around. If she is not able to see 
Reid's strong points she won't care for him ; 
she may think he is soft if she herself is too 
dull to see that he is the pure stuff without 
alloy. Perhaps I might better undertake 
the paternal and find out if she seems to 
me good enough in case she likes him." 

Jean's reflections were not disinterested 
nor quite commendable. She herself was 
not in love with Miss Alford, although she 
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admired her to a degree that caused her a 
mental uneasiness akin to jealousy — ^jeal- 
ousy on general principles. Given four per- 
sons : two men, two maidens, and a pleasing 
equilibrium could be maintained by mu- 
tual indifference, but the balance of power 
was certainly disturbed if both men fell in 
love with one girl. Besides, it was disre- 
spect to the other girl, especially if that 
other girl was herself. Why was Miss Al- 
ford pleasing ? It might be well to study 
her technique^ so to speak, and experiment 
a little on the raw material at hand. Now 
what or who would come under this head ? 
Mr. Fielding she liked (since Wednesday) 
very much, but he was a little — difficult; 
^* tough " was the epithet she bestowed on 
him, as if he were a marketable fowl of 
some sort on which she proposed to feast. 
The Professor was presumably — well, she 
said, " tender," for lack of a more fitting 
adjective. By what right had Miss Olive 
Alford appropriated this younger biped? 
The substantives are ours, not Jean's. It 
might be well to practise Miss Alford's 
methods on the Professor, and (to return 
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to the point where she started), Miss Al- 
ford's method was to please. Jean resolved 
to please also. At this stage of her journey 
over the sand Miss Penrose recalled a young 
man named Theodore, and his letter as yet 
unanswered. It seemed only justice to 
Theodore that she take much time for re- 
flection before she vn-ote to him. It soothed 
her to remember him and to resolve not to 
make any mistake where he was concerned. 
In time they all arrived at the magnificent 
temple of Medinet Haboo and traversed 
its wondrous courts with their sculptured, 
carved, and painted splendors, all open to 
the glorious sunshine. They wandered at 
will through the enormous halls, studied 
the gigantic forms, the fantastic emblems, 
and the records of mysterious rites. Often 
Reid was confused to find himself with a 
train of followers who all, in spite of his 
protests, believed that he could decipher 
every hieroglyphic. Frequently Ibraham, 
mounting a fallen column, and swelling out 
his broad chest, would roar a bit of informa- 
tion like to this : " Zare, lady and shentel- 
mens, on zat wall you see Great Ramses, ze 
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Beeble Pharaoh ! He fights hees enemies ! 
He make heem as smash potatoes ! He 
kill heem wiz grea-aat slaughter ! " 

Weary at last and very warm, a few of 
the tourists sought the shaded side of a 
court and were glad to rest. 

" Now, Professor Reid," said Minerva, 
seating herself on the mutilated remains of 
a hawk-headed god. " Tell us that original 
story you promised to begin at a time like 
this." 

" Only we do not want it about any peo- 
ple or things of to-day," suggested Mrs. 
Elliot. 

" And be sure," said Mr. Fielding, ^'that it 
is adapted to the climate, nothing that can 
heat our blood or excite our angry passions. 
Have it cool and " 

Olive, who had been watching the birds 
flit in and out of the great portals, ex- 
claimed : 

" Whatever you do don't be funny ; I 
hate perpetual joking." 

She spoke so instantly after Fielding that 
he, never unduly sensitive, was yet just as 
instantly touched. Could it be possible 
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that Miss Alford's speech was suggested by 
her estimate of him ? Jest he often did and 
should, whenever in the mood for a little 
folly ; but he made a mental note regarding 
his future intercourse with this critical 
young woman. She would find him serious 
enough, peradventure savage. 

Meanwhile the Postlethwaites had ar- 
rived and several others. They gave the Pro- 
fessor no peace until he said : " Very well 
then, I will give you, as time, tide, and Ib- 
raham permit, a legend of old Egypt called : 
A Nile Demon." He pushed back his 
straw hat, took off his blue shade glasses 
and began. Minerva kindly kept the flies 
off him meanwhile by waving a green 
branch under his nose. 

" In the third year of Rauser-ma Sotep-en- 
ra. Lord of Diadems, King of Great Roar- 
ings, Master of Terror, the Syn made Flesh, 
in the full of the moon of the month Pao- 
phi, there walked by the Nile two men : 
Pse-maut who, full of years and wise with 
the wisdom of them, was yet garrulous as is 
the manner of the aged ; and Hakor who, 
listening to the words of the sage with the 
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restlessness of youth, flung pebbles into the 
water, watching the widening ripples in 
the pale light. 

" ' Hold ! Do not so,' cried Pse-maut, 
staying the hand of his pupil, * lest haply 
one fall upon the face of Athyrtis, whose 
woe is great enough.' 

" Now Hakor had come from a far city 
and was strange to the traditions of this 
his birthplace and to the name of Athyrtis. 
But to his questions Pse-maut answered : 
* Nay, I cannot tell thee that tale now for it 
is long ; only if thou seest in the river the 
form of a fair woman, if from her lips there 
cometh a voice imploring thee to lift her to 
bury her — ^flee! Lest looking into her 
strange eyes thou shouldst yield and bring 
destruction on us for she is one accursed of 
the gods.' 

" Having spoken, the sage departed and 
Hakor went his way alone. 

** The moon sank, throwing strange shapes 
and shadows on the water, and it seemed to 
him that an armful of lotus-wreaths had 
been flung into the river and that the pale 
blossoms were drifting after him just under 
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the surface. He bent from the bank to 
look at them and saw a woman swathed in 
Nile-soaked gauze. Her long hair, of red- 
dish gold, spread shimmering on the water, 
and the awful beauty of her face held him 
entranced." 

"That was the usual effect of the 
Sphinx on her admirers before her nose 
was effaced," whispered Fielding. Jean 
scowled at him. 

"From her pallid lips," continued the 
Professor, " there came a voice soft as the 
whisperings of papyrus leaves in a light 
wind : ^ Bury me ! Bury me ! Let me find 
rest ! ' 

"Then it seemed that the water rising 
lifted her toward Hakor ; but he, mindful 
of the words of Pse-maut, covering his 
eyes, fled. The next night, returning late 
from the chase he crossed the river, and 
just as the boat touched land, he saw 
Athyrtis rise among the rushes. Her eyes, 
like pale jewels in the moonlight, were 
fixed upon him, and again the air rang with 
her entreaties. Her sighs and moans pur- 
sued him fleeing." 
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" I think he might have accommodated 
her with an undertaker," said Minerva, 
" even if he had not heai'd her biography," 
and Fielding nodded acquiescence in the 
sentiment; but the Professor calmly pro- 
ceeded. 

" Now the third day was the day of the 
making of a Sutenhotep-ta, or prayer for 
the dead, to the shade of his father Nebka, 
and the necropolis was on the farther side 
of the river. Having renewed the funeral 
offerings, Hakor turned his face homeward ; 
but night drew near and fear came upon 
him at sight of the river. So he embarked 
in a boat with many oarsmen. But again 
he saw the gleam of white garments cling- 
ing to slender limbs, and, the rowers rowed 
mightily, but in vain. The corpse flashed 
after them, came up with them, and clung 
to the boat entreating — imploring burial. 
Her cold hands clutched the hands of 
Hakor, and the sweetness of all music was 
less than the sweetness of the voice where- 
with she besought him. 

" The boatmen leaped ashore and fled like 
men demented; but the heart of Hakor 
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had become weak within him, and forget- 
ting all but the misery of Athyrtis he 
yielded, and lifting bore her to a burial- 
place secretly." 

"Good for him!" cried Fielding, "I 
would have been at that much expense my- 
self for any such ' moist, unpleasant body.' " 

" But what happened after the funeral ? " 
asked Minerva. 

" That I will tell you next time," replied 
the Professor, solemnly. 

" Well, if you could possibly think of any 
wetter or more unpleasant incident in the 
lady's post-mortem career, I wish you 
would go on," urged Miss Postlethwaite, 
" for it is still too hot to ride over the sand." 

Ml*. Postlethwaite drew out a black limp- 
covered note-book, seriously remarking : 
"Your story is, I presume, the amusement 
of the moment, yet you are making allu- 
sions about which I shall wish to inquire 
subsequently." He looked as if subse- 
quently meant then and there; but his 
daughter said : " Don't do it now. Pa ! We 
will be going in a minute " ; so Reid con- 
tinued. 
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"Again it was night, in the waning of 
the moon, and Hakor, awakening, heard in 
the darkness a noise upon the stairs ; the 
footsteps of one walking with unsandaled 
feet. Nearer it came — to his door, and 
the air became damp; to his couch, and 
there was a dripping like the dripping 
of wet lotus. Nearer — upon the steps 
of the couch one trod heavily. Then 
about Hakor clung chill arms that no heat 
could ever warm, and slimy gauze, ooze- 
laden, stifled him struggling as the demon 
dragged him to the door. But there he 
clutched and wound her writhing in her 
sodden garments, and flung her headlong 
from the room. Then drawing the great 
bolt of bronze across the door, he listened 
the night long to the fall of her feet before 
it. Nor could anything warm him after 
that chill embrace, so he sat shivering till 
the hairs of the fur of the great skin 
wherewith he had wrapped himself were 
a-quiver." 

" How I wish I had a thermometer to 
test our temperatures as this tale goes on," 
whispered Fielding to Jean. 
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"With the dawn Athyi^tis, the demon, 
departing, returned to the tomb ; but with 
the coming of darkness came again to the 
barred door, pacing before it till the earth 
grew light at the rising of Phra-Harmak- 
houti " 

" Be merciful, Reid ! Don't be as learned 
as you can. We are not acclimated yet," 
put in Fielding, plaintively. 

" So did she nightly till the sound of the 
dripping of her garments was ever in the 
ears of Hakor, and in his nostrils the odor 
of ooze, and he heard, as the echo of his 
footsteps, the fall of unsandaled feet. Now 
the day of his wedding was at hand, and 
he besought the demon to depart that he 
might have peace; but in answer there 
came a creaking and a groaning and a shak- 
ing of the door upon its pins ; the bolt of 
bronze, broken, rang upon the floor, and he 
struggled in the clutch of the demon." 

*^ Monotonous, very, and somewhat try- 
ing," commented Mr. Postlethwaite, while 
more youthful voices muttered " Horrid " ; 
but the Professor placidly braced himself 
against a fallen column, and went on ; 
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" Down the stairs they reeled and through 
the garden to the river, where each strove 
to fling the other in. Seeing that Hakor 
would prevail against her, she twined her 
feet about a tree and clung so he could not 
dislodge her; but ever as he strove her 
arms lengthened, lengthened in his hands 
— writhing, serpentine." 

" What a clinging creature she must have 
been," said Minerva, and Fielding added : 
" Yes, quite too attractive for my taste." 

Disdaining to notice them, the Professor 
continued: "It came to Hakor how he 
might be rid of her. Binding her wrists 
to the stern of his boat, he spread sail, and 
launching forth on the Nile rowed strongly 
with its current. Far he rowed, and farther 
past all dwellings, beyond the city, yea, 
even to the town that was next on the 
bank of the river. Then the body of 
Athyrtis diminished and lengthened to the 
size of a rope, to the size of a cord, to the 
size of a thread " 

" The most ingeniously ccmtinued story 
I ever remember to have heard," interpo- 
lated Fielding again. 
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" But there were her hands bound to the 
stern of the boat, and still clung her feet 
to the tree in the garden of Hakor. Afar 
he saw the gleam of her eyes that had be- 
come less than the points of pins ; but her 
mouth might not be seen for distance." 

" Too thin," whispered Minerva. 

*^ Suddenly the strain upon the boat re- 
laxed, the eyes of A thy rt is flashed toward 
him, and afar he saw her jewelled anklets, 
as her body shrank and thickened. Spring- 
ing up, Hakor severed the rope. Then as 
first he had seen her, again he beheld her ere 
she sank." 

The Professor paused for breath, and 
the hearers agreed they had never known 
of a heroine under a greater strain. 

The story-teller, pleased with the effect he 
had produced, hastened to tell more, for fear 
they might intimate they had heard enough. 

"Hakor turned the boat opposite a 
garden that had growing on the river bank 
a fig-tree with a branch broken " 

" Lady and shentilmens — Vee go ! ve 
go ! " echoed the mighty voice of Ibraham 
through the lofty ruin, and they went. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WORLD, THE LOVE, AND THE LOVEB 

A WOMAN is both pleased and flat- 
tered when she learns that a man, 
not disagreeable to her, has found her lova- 
ble. If she has considerable sentiment or 
more imagination ; above all, if she is rather 
sympathetic than otherwise, she may, for a 
while, fancy herself loving as well as loved, 
• and that when in truth her heart is quite 
untouched. This was Olive's case for a 
day or two ; she lacked companionship ; 
she cared for no other man, or at least she 
so assured herself. Reid attracted her by 
a kind of crystalline truthfulness in speech 
and conduct, which had almost the charm 
of originality; also by the odd admix- 
ture in him of naive boyishness and intel- 
lectual maturity. For perhaps three days, 

Olive quite enjoyed catching his expression 

i86 
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of admiration, almost adoration*. He, for 
his part, was too keen in his intuitions not 
to perceive this unexpressed complacency 
toward him in her, and in consequence he 
both felt and betrayed a consciousness 
that there was between them a new inter- 
esting relation. Then Olive began to be- 
wilder herself with self-analysis, with 
queries about the meaning of this so sud- 
denly established relation not existing 
when they were " friends." Reid had not 
asked for her love. She had not given it 
unasked. By nature Olive was intense and 
strong; in no great measure romantic. 
Now there was nothing in the least ridicu- 
lous about the Professor, yet something 
in him always appealed to her sense of 
the humorous. She began about this time 
vaguely to understand that the man for 
whom would be stirred all the force of 
love there was in her to feel, act, or suffer, 
that man she might find even unpleasant- 
ly masterful ; but she w^ould never iBnd him 
above all amusing. 

Reflections of this kind made Olive de- 
cide within less than a week to — do what ? 
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There was a difficulty ! The puzzle that 
first touched her vanity ceased to please 
and began to annoy. A woman is not a 
goddess wrought in stone to receive in- 
cense and oblations, giving back no re- 
sponse. A divinity of that sort would boast 
few masculine worshippers. If Reid ex- 
pected, if he presumed that he had received, 
or was thereafter likely to receive, love for 
his love, she asked, why did he not give 
her a reasonable chance to accept it or to 
put it away from her ? Later, what came 
to be her most persistent annoyance, was 
the belief that the Professor was taking 
her consent for granted. She resented 
that as presumption, but how could she 
say to him : " I have little or nothing to 
give you in return for your love," when he 
might make answer, " I ask for no return." 
There is an uncertainty which, as artful 
lovers know, sometimes makes for love by 
continuously keeping in one person's mind 
thoughts of another. But again, this con- 
stant recurrence of the same image may 
breed impatience and distaste. The Pro- 
fessor would have done better if he had 
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said less or more. There seemed now for 
Olive but one thing to do, and that was to 
let Reid know as quickly as might be that 
she had no sentiment toward him stronger 
than friendship. The easiest way to begin 
seemed to avoid him when it was possible, 
and this she fancied would be a line of 
conduct unperceived by others and only 
gradually apparent to him. Therein she 
erred ; three, yes, four people almost im- 
mediately took note of her manceuvres. 
Fielding was stirred to active indignation 
on his friend's account, for he believed 
that Olive was testing her power to attract 
the Professor merely to gratify her vanity. 
He said to himself that he would not con- 
demn her without evidence, but if he con- 
vinced himself that she was a coquette, he 
meant to free Reid from her toils. This 
same suspicion of Olive occurred to Jean ; 
but she, reading girl-nature better than 
Fielding, guessed the truth. Indeed she 
went beyond it, and thought she saw in 
Olive a positive dislike for poor Reid. She 
half resented this hard-heartedness in 
another, just as she had before resented 
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Olive's ability to attract him. A fresh 
impulse moved her to save the Professor 
from a too acute disappointment by that 
innocenl process known as " the expulsive 
power of a new affection." Was Jean 
planning kindness or only mischief ? Who 
knows, — not Jean herself. Mrs. Ormsby 
was the third person who, by her unaided 
wits, got an inkling of the situation so far 
as Reid was concerned. She was impelled 
to interfere in his behalf and to elect her- 
self a special providence to bring these 
lovers together ; this about the time when 
Olive herself resolved to keep as far from 
Reid as she well could. The fourth per- 
son, but by no means the last to perceive 
what Olive was doing, could be of course 
no other than the Professor himself, who 
was more puzzled than all the others were, 
because he had no theory whatever in ex- 
planation. Olive had said after his con- 
fession that she was not less his friend on 
account of it, yet she was not now as 
friendly as she had been before. 

Ancient Thebes, as all the world knows, 
was built on both sideQ pf the Nile, but aH 
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that now remains of its old-time splendor 
are three great ruins on the western bank, 
two on the eastern, with innumerable lesser 
remnants of former glory. Modern Luxor 
is a big straggling village of decent dwell- 
ings, thriving bazaars, a " grand " hotel, and 
dirty hovels where Arabs herd — but hovels 
most unique. Their thresholds may be 
slabs of granite with the cartouches of 
kings ; the goats and hens may feed from 
troughs where hieroglyphics are engraved 
with the precision of finest gems. 

Now, because the boat stopped several 
days at Luxor, Ibraham let his company do 
quite as each individual of it chose to do 
after he had once conducted all faithfully 
through the great temples on either side of 
the river. Thus it happened, one after- 
noon, that the greater number of the pass- 
engers were going to a meeting of the 
Luxor Sporting Club, to see a number of 
native races. Another party decided to 
spend the time at Karnak, which was about 
two miles away from Luxor. When these 
last people started from the Cleopatra some 
one proposed that they should ride around 
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by the race-course, so gettiug a glimpse of 
what was most likely a unique spectacle, 
and this it proved to all who acted on the 
suggestion. They rode away just outside 
the town to a great field where a half-tent 
of red-striped canvas covered a few rows of 
seats. A rope divided the track from the 
more stylish spectatoi's, but between this 
rope and the tent and outside that rope in 
the field, two companies made a most pic- 
turesque contrast. Inside were two hun- 
dred or more Americans and as many 
Europeans from the steamer, dahaheejahs 
and '' the Grand Hotel Thewfikieh " ; Bel- 
gravia swells in the most correct of garbs 
for the occasion, beautiful women wearing 
Paris gowns, pretty girls from every State 
in our Union, and white-robed children 
with their smart nurses. Outside the rope 
were twice as many natives, all in ceaseless 
motion : stately old Arabs in their flowing 
robes, jet-black Nubians in the briefest of 
white attire, square-shouldered Copts, whose 
pictures are the old race on tombs of cen- 
turies gone ; then, in all, under all, running 
everywhere, the yelling and leaping boys, 
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brown, black, and yellow. Native musicians 
made a horrible blare, a clash, and banging 
with drums, pipes, and tom-toms. 

" What will be done first when the per- 
formance begins ? " asked Jean, riding close 
to Mr. Penrose who, nowadays, joined the 
party for short excursions of the kind 
undertaken that afternoon. He bought a 
programme fi*om a donkey boy, and read 
that a camel race would be first. 

Secoot). Bishaeeen, three-legged race. 

(" What is that, papa ? ") 
(" I have no idea, Jean.") 

Third. Donkey boy's race on donkeys, 

rider's face to tail. 

Fourth. Buffalo race. 

Jean began to tease her father to stay 
for at least one race, and he, finding the 
others were of her mind, laughingly con- 
sented. They all agreed, a little later, that 
the camel race was absurdly amusing. The 
long-necked creatures knelt in rows before 
the start, scolding, writhing their ugly heads 
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as if in protest or disgust ; but once well 
under way, they stretched over the track 
with amazing effect. When the first race 
ended, the Rev. Joel Postlethwaite glee- 
fully expressed a wish to stay for another ; 
but Miss Adelaide, noting his artless ex- 
citement, at once expostulated with him on 
the manifest impropriety of a clergyman 
assisting at a " function " of this sort. 

" But it differs essentially from a horse 
race, daughter, and I have never witnessed 
a similar exhibition." 

'^ I can't help that, Pa ; you know that 
this must be demoralizing in its tendency." 

The Rev. Joel then ventured to urge 
that it could not possibly demoralize them, 
" for," as he most forcibly put it, " I myself 
should surely never wish to ride a donkey 
face to tail, nor, Adelaide, would you desire 
to mount a buffalo cow, and as for demor- 
alizing these — " Mr. Postlethwaite, with a 
happy inspiration, pointed quickly to a 
nearly nude Sudanese youth having a head 
like a bramble-bush. Moreover, he was 
carnally-minded enough to enjoy Kipling 
when Fielding from the rear broke out : 
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" So *ere *s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your 'ome in 

the Sowdan. 
You 're a pore benighted 'eathen, but a first-class 

fightin' man. 
An* *ere 's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your 'ay rick 

*ead of 'air. 
You big, black, boundin' beggar — for you bruk a 

British square." 

"Pa, we can at least set them an exam- 
ple," retorted the virtuous daughter, ignor- 
ing both Fielding and " Tommy Atkins," 
while she turned her donkey's head due 
North, proceeding leisurely towards Kar- 
nak, her father meekly following. 

Mrs. Elliot, also a bit conscience-smitten, 
joined them, but from that hour Minerva 
felt rather drawn to Mr. Postlethwaite, 
whom she rightly suspected of wanting to 
find out what the "Bishareen, three-legged 
race, " was going to be like. She set her- 
self at once to make the afternoon as 
pleasant as possible for him, and she suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

Ibraham, taking great care of the Misses 
Hopper (who had now become expert 
enough to sit firmly on their donkeys, but 
who lived in terror of their donkey boys 
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— and fleas) called out to know where the 
party would like to go next : if to Kamak 
or perhaps elsewhere. The decision being 
finally left to him, he recommended, as 
they knew he would do, another visit to 
Kamak for all who did not prefer the 
races. Accordingly, ten or more rode back 
through the wider, cleaner, Coptic quarter 
of the town, past the houses of the differ- 
ent consuls, on through the bazaars, out 
past the straggling suburbs where congre- 
gate the gypsy-like Ghawazee or dancing 
girls. This gala day they were flitting 
from door to door like human butterflies, 
gay in brightest colored gauzes. 

They met troops of natives bound for 
the races, now and then a grand figure of 
a Sheik, perhaps finely mounted ; but for 
the most part the holiday-makers were the 
poor on donkeys, or the poorest on foot. 

It was a relief to get away from this 
noisy throng by riding out across a grassy 
plain dotted with palms and tamarisks. 
Every mud cabin or white moslem tomb 
was shimmering in the sunlight. The pale 
green river was for the time hidden^ but 
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on either side, only far away, were the 
long fair hills so beautiful in strange soft 
colorings of faint pink, of tender blue, even 
of violet. 

Soon after starting from the boat, Olive 
had joined a young couple, the Dexters, 
and seemed to find their society very inter- 
esting, but unfortunately for her plan of 
so escaping any other companionship, the 
young people had not been married long 
enough to have told each to the other one 
quite every event of life before they met ; 
although they had been hard at it for 
weeks. Olive therefore soon discovered 
that they were politely enduring her soci- 
ety, and took pity on them. Making sure 
that Reid was not near, she fell back a few 
paces, which move brought her into Mr. 
Fielding's vicinity. 

He had been watching her all the pre- 
vious afternoon in admiring disapproval. 
He was forced to find her strikingly hand- 
some in a dark riding habit, a coquettish 
little straw hat — with cheeks which the 
warm air had flushed to a delicate rose 
hue, with those brown eyes, soft, kindly, 
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or radiant by turns. His disapproval came 
from seeing that she had persistingly tan- 
talized the Professor by escaping from his 
side whenever the chance was given her. 

Fielding did not begin a conversation, 
but Olive, hardly aware that he had not 
been talking, said : " Before going to Kar- 
nak a second time, I intended to learn 
more about it. It seems to me I read once, 
that there is a statue in the Munich Glyto- 
thek of the chief architect of Rameses 
Second, found here years ago. When I 
am within any of these ruins I want to ask 
incessant questions, but I distrust Ibra- 
ham's remarkable erudition. Don't you? 
In special seasons his ready-made speeches 
go off like rockets, but if you ask unex- 
pected questions his explanations are, as 
Mrs. Ormsby says, more like pin-wheels 
that just splutter well and suddenly fizzle 
out. You tell me something about Kamak 
before we get there, won't you ? " 

" It would be cruel to attempt it." 

" Why ? " 

" O, Professor Reid could do it infinitely 
better, and then, aside from the profit to 
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you in listening to him, there is the plea- 
sure he has in giving you information. I 
would not deprive him of that privilege if 
I could, and I could not do it if I would — 
could not instruct you." 

" You are modest, Mr. Fielding." 

" Very." 

Something in his tone piqued her, but 
she said vrith a smile half frank, haK saucy : 
" I don't know if you are modest or con- 
ceited. Considering how long it is since 
we were introduced on the Atlantic, I 
know you very superficially. If the proper 
study of mankind is man (and mankind 
includes women) I have not gotten very 
far in that branch of the science that the 
volume marked Fielding must represent." 

" The game, or the study we will call it, 
would not be worth the midnight oil." 

" But if it would interest me," she lightly 
persisted, " what then ? Besides, you could 
not help yourself if I once set to work 
to do it. You are not a book behind 
locked library doors. Perhaps, too, it is 
everyone's duty to study human nature as 
we have opportunity." 
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" Of course," returned Fielding, who felt 
uncommonly pugnacious at a meaning that 
he fancied was hidden behind her jesting, 
" The world is full of people who, if they 
happen to have any curiosity about others' 
mental or emotional processes, will take 
toward them the attitude of the man who 
stops in front of a strange animal's cage 
and pokes the beast inside, expecting it to 
go through all its paces. The man under 
observation may not be either a rare or a 
really savage creature, but he generally re- 
sembles one in his reluctance to roar for 
show or to pace at the pleasure of the 
observer with the poking stick." 

"Now I suspect that there is a moral 
concealed somewhere in that," said Olive, 
warming to the fray. " Is it the hint that 
in wandering about Ibraham's little mena- 
gerie on the Cleopat^^a^ I had better keep 
away from the cage where your lordship — 
growls ? " 

She gave a mocking laugh as she turned 
that charming full face of hers toward 
Fielding who, steadfastly hardening his 
heart, longed to ask her if, having tor- 
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mented the creature called Reid, until her 
interest abated, she had gotten, in orderly 
sequence to him. He did not quite dare 
say that, but he put the same idea in a less 
personal yet equally pointed form by con- 
tinuing: "I — O, I can growl for you any 
time without much provocation! I am 
old and surly, but, speaking of this desire 
to study human nature, I suppose now 
that is the raison d'^etre of the highest style 
of coquette. I can understand how a fasci- 
nating woman meeting a man, one, say, 
unlike herself in his habits of thought — a 
painter, musician, or a scholar perhaps, 
finds keen interest (you might almost call 
it intellectual enjoyment) in seeing if she 
cannot turn all his thoughts into quite new 
ways, awaken his imagination through love 
for her, amuse herself, in short, seeing the 
wheels go around, until the internal ma- 
chinery of the subject is sufficiently dam- 
aged, then another human toy." 

If the painter whom Fielding instanced 
had been there he might have had from 
one fair model fit expressions for several 
lovely faces: startled curiosity, shocked 
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interrogation, indignation, and — ^well, when 
Fielding with studied carelessness turned 
to look for the rest of their party, he had 
a fleeting glimpse of a face grown pale and 
lips that trembled. He experienced sud- 
den, keen penitence. Having a chance at 
a humming-bird stealing honey one need 
not go at it with a bludgeon. Then, too, 
such exquisite creatures were made to 
love honey. Looking again, he thought: 
" Good Heavens ! Suppose she should 
cry ! " 

He did not know Miss Alford. After a 
brief silence she turned to him with a 
smile of most engaging aflfability, saying: 
" I beg your pardon ? " 

" I did not speak." 

" No ? Did you not ? I went oflE — away 
off in a kind of brown study after I spoke 
of Karnak, remembering a weird story of 
an Egyptian priest that I read years ago. 
Mr. Postlethwaite," she added, rather 
vaguely, " is greatly interested in Kai*nak 
— more than in any other temple over 
here, he tells me " ; then, riding along with 
an easy grace which Fielding, had he not 
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seen, would have thought impossible con- 
sidering the bony old beast she had, Olive 
chatted on various topics. Still, she did 
not get back her color, nor lose the pre- 
occupied look of one carrying on two 
trains of thought simultaneously. 

At last, going by old tombs, by scattered 
ruins, past mud cabins and stone walls, 
there burst on their sight a lofty, creamy 
white gateway, built on a scale so gigantic 
one might fancy its architects were Titans ; 
but before reaching it they must traverse 
an avenue guarded on either side by shat- 
tered sphinxes. Then they would have 
come only to a smaller outer temple, itself 
enormous. Beyond was Karnak. 

They had not heard Reid who, coming 
up behind them, said : " Do you not won- 
der if Shelley meant this when he wrote 
of 'portals sculptured deep with imagery 
beautiful as dreams,' and ' then there came 
temples such as mortal hand has never 
built ; nor ecstacy nor dream, reared in the 
cities of enchanted land ' ? " 

Another time Olive might have wel- 
comed Reid, who was now at his best and 
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most companionable in a place like this, 
where every object appealed to his imagin- 
ation. She was rather irritated by his 
appearance just then, although he had not 
interrupted any especially interesting inter- 
view. She wanted to go quite away by 
herself in order to think over Fielding's 
words about coquettes. Could it bef that 
he had her in mind when talking ? The 
turn he had given the conversation sug- 
gested intention on his part, and left in his 
words a significance that she might con- 
sider personal or accidental according to 
her judgment or her sensitiveness. She 
knew that she was not a flirt, but she was 
sensitive, therefore she was hurt by the 
possible intention of what he had said, not 
by its truth, and even much more hurt 
than Fielding could have thought prob- 
able. 

Professor Reid, having found Olive, did 
not mean to lose her again that after- 
noon, but that was what he did within the 
next quarter-hour. Ibraham, before they 
separated, made all say when they would 
return, and appointed as a later meeting 
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place the entrance to the Great Temple. 
It was not to be wondered at that all who 
passed under those magnificent towers 
glittering against the blue depths of the 
sky — that those who once entered on that 
entrancing perspective of great pillars, vast 
pylons, and gigantic walls should lose all 
thought of lesser matters for the time. He 
who sees Kamak sees something so over- 
whelmino^ in its effect that wonder holds 
him an unresisting captive. So it hap- 
pened that for a time each forgot his com- 
panions that day when they were all 
among the mighty columns which, every- 
where one looks, radiate into long avenues 
of a beauty most transcendent, because 
they are all glorious with the colors of 
shattered rainbows. To fix their eyes on 
any pait of the wonderful detail seemed at 
first impossible, for the whole was too over- 
powering. Still, as one can recall, years 
after, some unearthly, some fantastic dream, 
just so they were afterward to find photo- 
graphed forever on the memory vivid pic- 
tures of those halls where mystic, phantom- 
haunted shadows alternate with broad 
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bands of golden light — halls where sculp- 
tured in high or low relief, painted to be 
seen or covered, are gods, goddesses, and 
kings, priests, altars, strange beasts and 
sacred emblems, keys of life, keys of the 
Nile, wings of eternity, myriads of lotus 
blooms that have been glowing there with 
unfading loveliness almost since this old 
world's history began. 

Professor Reid was for a time most in- 
tent on studying the colossal bas-reliefs. 
Mr. Penrose and Jean followed him, be- 
cause he could answer many of their 
questions and point out what Mr. Penrose 
wished to see : the royal cartouche of Seti 
sculptured on pillars and architraves of the 
great Hypostyle Hall. 

The Rev. Joel was somewhat of an 
Egyptologist, or he liked to fancy himself 
one, which answered the same purpose 
with a company of the unlearned; more- 
over in spite of a few harmless little pom- 
posities, he was a very amiable dominie. 
He had come to have a following of all the 
more staid passengers, especially among the 
women. 
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"Pa, is not Kamak the biggest ruin 
known ? " prattled Miss Adelaide, clamber- 
ing around at his heels. In spite of her 
age and her " too solid flesh " she took on 
at times an air of girlish ignorance, and 
liked to have him call her " Sissy." 

" Yes, it is so considered, and I can well 
believe it true. This one hall of Seti is 
four times the size of Not/re Da/mej and I 
suppose that for every stone put in, some 
human life was sacrified, so many were the 
slaves employed, so hard the labor." 

" The stones are countless, then think of 
the work of painters and sculptors," said 
Mrs. Elliot. 

" Nothing after all impresses me more," 
said Minerva, tearing a huge rent in her 
gown on a broken pillar, and continuing 
with equanimity, " than the mass of hiero- 
glyphics that covers every square inch of 
stone; almost everywhere in Egypt they 
make vast out-of-door libraries that anyone 
can learn to read." 

" And but for these stone histories I sup- 
pose we should not know any more of some 
monuments than we do of Stonehenge," 
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said Miss Pratt, and felt that she had made 
rather a neat addition to a high-toned con- 
versation. 

Then one of the Misses Hopper unexpect- 
edly came to the front with another remark. 
These nice old ladies were sincere admirers 
of Mr. Postlethwaite. They felt " safer," 
they assured one another, "for having a 
clergyman on board." What one of them 
now mentioned was a certain inscription 
somewhere here that was a confirmation of 
Biblical history referring also to the same 
period. This instantly interested the Rev. 
Joel, who summoned Ibraham. That portly 
Moslem had waddled about Karnak with 
too many elderly scholars wearing gi'een 
glasses, not to know the whole programme. 
He showed them now how to pick their 
way over fallen stones around a court where 
on a great west wall was the bas-relief of 
Sheshonk and his captives. He readily ex- 
pounded to them the meaning of the in- 
scription, and translated a curious treaty 
of extradition also there. 

Mrs. Elliot had forgotten just who She- 
shonk or '^ Sheshak " was, and Miss Susie 
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Pratt had never known ; so they plied Mr. 
Postlethwaite with the kind of questions 
that he loved to answer. It was delightful 
to see the satisfaction with which he con- 
sented to give them a little lecture while 
they roosted around him on battered deities 
or bits of sphinxes. 

" Poor old fellow," whispered Mrs. Orms- 
by to Harriet. " It was pathetic to think 
how he did want to see those races; but 
this too seems to make him happy — on the 
principle, I suppose, of the boy who, if he 
could not go to the circus, might be let go 
to visit his grandmother's grave " 

" Hush ! " whispered Harriet, " Miss Ade- 
laide will hear you." 

Miss Adelaide did not hear, but that 
long-sighted lady was reflecting, not for the 
first time that day, that her excellent father 
was receiving on this trip more apprecia- 
tive attention from her own sex than was 
well for one in his widow-er-ed condition 
to receive. He had, for instance, discovered 
that Mrs. Ormsby, when in the mood to 
be, was very entertaining; he spent one 
whole evening in telling Miss Pratt his ex- 
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periences in Switzerland, and, most dis- 
quieting of all, in private conversation 
with Sissy he had obstinately persisted in 
praising Mrs. Elliot as a lovely Christian 
character — which she might be, but what 
business was that of Pa's — so Adelaide 
asked her own soul. 

At this very moment Mr. Postlethwaite, 
engaged apparently in rehearsing every 
known fact in Sheshonk's career, was mean- 
while gazing straight into Mrs. Elliot's 
serene countenance. When Adelaide was 
most conscious of being hot, dusty, and 
dishevelled, Mrs. Elliot always looked 
coolly fair and as unworldly in her good- 
ness as the Madonnas that Adelaide never 
admired on purely Protestant principles. 
She protested in Harriet's case for more 
personal reasons. 

" Pa ! " quoth Miss Postlethwaite sharp- 
ly, after a while — " your blood is getting 
heated ; come with me where there is more 
shade. At your age you must be careful/' 

The Rev. Joel, about to quote an elo- 
quent passage from an old sermon on 
Pharoah, was not to be choked off so 
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" Come, Pa, dear ! Do come, you will be 
having a stroke ; you must remember that 
you are far from being a young man any 
longer." 

" I was just twenty-one when you were 
born, Addy, and you don't find the grass- 
hopper a burden yet," Pa tartly responded, 
quite out of patience ; and the after-silence 
maintained by Miss Postlethwaite suggest- 
ed to several the idea that her rash parent 
would later find life made burdensome by a 
living creature bigger than the insect named. 
For the time, however, he continued to 
gaze his fill both at Sheshonk's record 
and at the widows and spinsters. Indeed, 
for the rest of the afternoon, followed by a 
goodly train of them eager to see the won- 
ders of Karnak intelligently, he gaily 
skipped from stone to stone like a vener- 
able gazelle, youthful of heart but a trifle 
rheumatic. 

Miss Alford strayed away from her aunt 
Susie under pretence of seeing some beauti- 
ful decorations which seemed to have been 
copied from peacocks' feathers. She wanted 
to get quite away from the chatter of the 
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company. As the character of. the place 
made a scheme of this sort very easy to 
carry out, Olive soon found herself alone in 
a part of the ruins where earthquakes and 
cyclones seemed to have been at play. All 
progress had to be over or around broken 
columns or piles of stones heaped together 
in masses great enough to furnish building 
material for scores of lesser temples. Get- 
ting somewhat bewildered at last about the 
points of the compass, it seemed best to 
Olive to mount a heap of stones and make 
sure she was going in the right way to 
come out finally into a court or hall. She 
was half way up a hi]], taking insecure and 
by no means easy steps, when Fielding 
suddenly rose from behind a huge fallen 
capital. He hastened to her help, holding 
out both hands in such evident and friend- 
ly eagerness that her heart leaped with 
pleasure. In the second before he reached 
her she recalled his words on the way to 
Karnak and dismissed them as random talk. 
If the glow on his face was any index of 
his thoughts he was downright glad to meet 
her here alone. He had never welcomed 
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her before with sparkling eyes and a smile 
like that. She read him aright. Fielding 
was undeniably glad to see her, to "be 
good to her," as children say. He had been 
calling himself a meddler and a hard- 
hearted old cynic ; had wondered if it were 
possible that she could believe his speech 
to have been an aimless harangue. He 
had become, all at once, aware that he 
dreaded her anger, that it grieved him to 
believe he might have hurt her. He was 
convinced, without any reasoning process 
whatever, that his suspicions had been un- 
deserved. 

When Olive, standing below him, gave 
him her hands, looking up with a blush 
and a shy gentleness — no resentment — no 
temper. Fielding was like a man reprieved. 
He drew her up to a standing place near 
him to rest a moment, then was not sorry 
that for a while longer he must lead and 
help her over great stones, often lift her 
down ; for she had gotten herself into the 
wildest, most chaotic part of the whole 
vast ruin. Once she slipped and would 
have been hurt had he not caught her 
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quickly in his arms, so stepping with her 
over an ugly hole between two fallen 
colossi. Because she looked very lovely 
in the tender half-light that filtered through 
the lotus-wreathed columns, because she 
was less remote and self-assertive than ever 
he had known her to be, was no reason 
why a man with his usually cool head 
should experience sudden conversion to 
the belief that Olive was as true hearted 
as beautiful. But few men are always 
logical. 

"Do you know where we are?" she 
asked when they reached firmer ground. 

" Yes, we are only a little way from the 
tallest obelisk in Egypt — the one Queen 
Hatasu erected to the memory of her 
father, Thotmes II. Now, Miss Alford, 
please be impressed by my readiness in 
giving you that item of information about 
this place, but don't be greedy and demand 
any more ; the supply is limited." 

"I had started to find that obelisk my- 
self, so I was not far out of the way when 
we met." 

*^Not far as the crow flies, but as we 
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came, it was Alps on Alps. Let me show 
you now a spot that I found yesterday 
where the view is fine." 

She followed, and for the sake of having 
something impersonal to talk about, begun 
to tell what Reid had told her of this 
Queen Hatasu. 

Fielding, equally glad to discuss any 
topic if only it was with her, proceeded to 
discourse on the respect paid to women in 
ancient Egypt and the influence they ex- 
erted. He was going to refer to Cleopatra, 
but happened to think he had said quite 
enough for one day about " woman's hypoc- 
risies and subtle wiles." It was a pleasant 
interruption to find another stony spot over 
which he must help his companion before 
they reached their resting place. The sun 
was sinking in a uniform radiancy of rosa 
and gold which enveloped the earth like a 
luminous haze. The lofty obelisk was 
tinted by it pale pink from base to apex, 
and the limestone walls of the half-open 
nook into which they climbed, were like 
the pearl-hued centre of an iridescent shell. 
Naturally they talked first of the beauty 
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of all things external, then by degrees 
Fielding found himself talking to her 
without jesting and not of trifles, but as 
he talked with Reid when he trusted him 
most and liked him sincerely. Olive, who 
seemed to feel the universal glow and 
warmth of earth and sky penetrating her 
inmost nature, listened responsive to every 
word with sympathy unknown before. It 
was as if she awoke then and there to the 
knowledge that above all else she had all 
along wanted recognition from Fielding — 
had only waited to be to him — she knew 
not what — waited to have him give her a 
token that he found her sympathetic. 

They talked a long time together there, 
not saying much that signified when re- 
called by memory afterwards, but through 
and through their words there obtained a 
kind of magnetic thought transference as 
mysterious as it was entrancing. Olive 
was tremulous with a subtle happiness 
which she imagined was the natural effect 
of her rare environment. She gave her 
joy no name, but told herself instead that 
Karnak was gloriously beautiful at sunset. 
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Fielding had totally forgotten Karnak. 
He gave no heed to the hour of the day. 
Whether it were sunrise or sunset it mat- 
tered little, for there had come to him un- 
sought and inexplicably as it seemed to 
him afterward, the revelation that here was 
the woman he could love — ^the one he must 
love. 

" Oh, there you are ! " rang out Reid's 
voice full and kindly from the stony pit 
below. " Fielding looks in this light like a 
gilded statue, or rather he makes me re- 
member an Oriental poem that Ibraham 
favored us with last night, beginning : 

" * A friend both wise and true amid all shocks 
Resplendent shines like fire upon a rock's 
high top.' 

Verily it is most a propos^ for here is the 
' rock,' the * shine,' and the ' friend ' ! Are 
you coming down soon, or may I come up ? " 

Olive quickly went down. She did not 
wish another person in that wonderful 
place of illumination. 

Fielding, for a moment or more, stood as 
he was, studying the mingled splendor and 
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desolation of the great temple's area. He 
saw nothing at all of it. He only knew 
that this man below had trusted him with 
the secret of his love for Olive — ^that was 
not all ; Reid was his friend. He had but 
just called Fielding " true " — ^the words 
were idle, but behind the jest was his 
faith — and Fielding's honor. 

" You are growing very poetical," laughed 
Olive, when she stood by the Professor at 
the foot of the obelisk. " This is the sec- 
end quotation you have indulged in this 
afternoon." 

" You inspire me, I have no doubt," he 
returned with significant emphasis; and 
she remembered without a twinge of re- 
gret that she had been running away from 
him when she stumbled into what she would 
always recall as a corner of paradise. 



CHAPTER X 



BY THE WAY 



IT was afternoon on board the Cleopat/ra^ 
and extremely warm. The ladies were 
making a pretence of embroidering, the 
men were indolently watching them, until 
Fielding exclaimed : " Reid, bring on the 
rest of that water-soaked story of yours; 
if anything will lower the mercury that 
will, and Hhe sooner 'tis over the sooner 
to rest,' as the old song goes." 

The ladies at once joined their entreaties 
to Fielding's, although they were rather 
more polite. 

Reid was willing to go on with the story, 
but he had forgotten where he left off. 

" I believe," said Jean, " that Hakor had 
run his boat to shore opposite a garden 
where a fig-tree with a broken branch was 
growing on the river bank." 

219 
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" Let me run and fetch Pa," said Miss 
Postlethwaite, effusively. She had all at 
once taken to patronizing Reid. Going 
away, she soon returned with the old gen- 
tleman in tow, and Reid began : 

" ^ Thy house is empty,' said Taosiri 
(Taosiri was his wife), ^ and in the city of 
thy birth is there none of thy kin. Come, 
therefore, with me, and my father shall 
give us a house in the city of his father's 
father. So shall I look upon the face of 
my father and multiply the sacrificial gifts 
in the tomb of my mother.' And Hakor 
consented, for he was strongly drawn to 
that city. So the father of Taosiri gave to 
them a fair house ; but when Hakor walked 
in the garden that ran down to the Nile he 
saw there the fig-tree with a broken branch, 
and was troubled greatly. 

" Now in the month Thoth, on the ninth 
day of the month, when all the land was 
filled with the odor of frying, and the 
people before the doors of their houses ate 
the fish that had been fried — came Pse- 
maut to the door of Hakor where Hakor 
sat with Taosiri and being entreated re- 
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mained with them for the night. Again 
he walked with Hakor by the river and 
there told him the story of Athyrtis as it 
is told in the records that lie in the temple 
of Memphis. 

" *To the place of the burial of Osiris to 
the sacred city in the reign of Neferka- 
Sekar came a stranger, a man of another 
countiy, and faii'er than those of this land 
of Kem. In the month Mesori came he, 
and seeing Athyrtis, daughter of the high 
priest, loved her. So great was the en- 
chantment wherewith he enchanted her, so 
potent the spells that he cast upon her, 
that for him she forgot her country and 
became one accursed. She took the sacred 
vessels of the temple, the jewels, gold, pre- 
cious stones, the treasures of kings that were 
offered to the gods, and fled with her lover. 

" * Word was brought to the high priest, 
but he answered that none need pursue 
them for the wrath of the gods was with 
them. Three nights they fled upon the 
Nile under the moon of Paophi, but on the 
third night Athyrtis, leaning from the boat 
to grasp a flower, fell into the river and 
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was drowned ; and her lover trying to save 
her i>en8hed also. But the boat with the 
sacred vessels, with the jewels and precious 
stones, floated od the waters of Hapi, and 
against its current returned to the temple. 

" 'Then arose the high priest Semempses, 
and having bathed in water tasted by the 
ibis and assumed the leopard skiu over bis 
garment of linen, sacrificed to the gods in 
the temple. Then assembling the priests 
and the people he declared to them the 
will of the gods. 

'"Unto Athyrtis, daughter of Egypt 
woe ! In the depths of Hapi shall she abide 
in her body as she sank until the coming of 
Paophi until the time of its full moon. As 
the nights of her flight were three, so shall 
be the nights of her rising each year, that 
she may entreat burial. In every town of 
every Nome that is upon the river shall her 
face be seen, that the memory of her ciime 
fade not. 

"'For her shall be disregarded the law 
ordaining that one killed by a ci'ocodile, or 
drowned in the watei's of Hapi, be em- 
balmed and entombed by the town in whose 
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borders he is found. No burial shall she 
have. As a shuttle in the hands of a 
weaver shall she be between PhilaB and 
the great sea. Accursed is he who heareth 
her entreaties and lifteth her to bury her. 
The son of his son shall he not see, neither 
shall he justified sit before Unnefer. When 
thou lookest for his dwelling it shall not be, 
and for the city of his birth it shall be 
desolate. By fire, by sword, or by pesti- 
lence will I destroy it. Yea, of the stones 
that the hands of man hath laid there shall 
not remain one upon another to make 
known the place of it. So shall it be for- 
gotten and the name wherewith men have 
named it shall perish from their lips.' " 

" Would not a more — oh — well — cursory 
curse do as a sample," suggested Fielding. 
" The old man seems a little prolix." 

The Professor glowered at him, but con- 
tinued : " ^So and more will I do to him who 
hears not my words to heed them ' — thus 
said Semempses and the words were written 
by the scribes of the temple and scattered 
far and wide in the land, that none through 
ignorance incur the curse." 
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" Now we know what the Professor has 
been copying off temples into his note- 
book," whispered Olive. 

Reid beamed graciously on her but never 
paused in his narration — " ^ Wondrous is 
the beauty of Athyrtis and the sweetness 
of her voice. In the Nome of Tentyra is the 
wreck of a city of which no man knows the 
name. Only by the fathers of our fathei-s' 
fathers was it written that a man of that 
place heard the voice of Athyrtis and 
yielded to her prayers. Last year her face 
was seen in the river above us ; soon it will 
rise here; for though one bury her she 
may not rest, and that unhappy man must 
follow the way of her going and abide at 
the place of her sinking till she rise. Then 
must he lift her and bury ; yet will she re- 
turn and seek to drag him to the Nile. 
Though he be strong, though he prevail 
against her, yet again must he follow, bury 
— strive. So must he do till he die.' " 

Now it is to be feared that the feminine 
element in the Professor's audience missed 
some of his finest points, and even failed to 
feel the blood-curdling qualities of the high 
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priest's curse, for Minerva suddenly put 
the trivial question : *^ Were they fasting 
because it was Friday, that time the whole 
town smelt of fried fish ? " 

" It was a special feast," the Professor 
patiently replied ; " and the custom was 
for every family to eat before their door." 

" I suppose ^ Hapi ' was the sacred name 
of the Nile," opined Mr. Postlethwaite, 
" and ^ Kern ' was Egypt, and ^ Unnefer ' 
was Osiris." 

^'Exactly," said the Professor, pleased 
by at least one intelligent listener. 

" I think," suggested Fielding, " that we 
could worry through a little more," so Reid 
patiently resumed : 

" Then the heart of Hakor shrank with- 
in him ; fear was in his teeth. He fell 
before the old man, crying : ^ Save me, O 
my father, for I am as that man ! Lay 
mighty spells on me lest I die ! ' Then 
Pse-maut laid spells upon him — spells so 
awful — spells so mighty that the lips which 
uttered them were shrivelled and the forms 
of those who had been drowned turned 
in their sarcophagi ; and Pse-maut said : 

IS 
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' What other woe she may work thee I 
know not; only by the strength of these 
my enchantments thou mayst not drown. 
Yet go not near the river over much.' 

" Now in the month Paophi, in the time 
of the full moon, Hakor had forgotten 
Athyrtis, for he had heard the voice of his 
son, the crying of Aahmes. 

"But there came upon him an uncon- 
trollable desire to gather for Taosiri the 
flowers of the river. So in the moonlight 
he bent above them, and there rose chill 
hands to meet his hands, and those forgot- 
ten eyes looked into his eyes from amongst 
the buds and blossoms. Again as the 
sighing of the reeds he heard the voice of 
Athyrtis : ' Bury me ! Bury me ! Let me 
find rest ! ' " 

**I second the motion," cried Fielding 
vehemently, " moreover, I positively refuse 
to attend another funeral of Athyrtis after 
this. I consider that Hakor undertook 
more undertaking than was wholesome for 
him." 

Keid prosed solemnly on : " And Hakor 
knew that he might not refuse. He bore 
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her through the valley of rolling stones to 
the hills of the West, where are the houses 
of eternity.' Now there was a deserted 
tomb having within its windings a deep 
pit, and about the pit's edge were huge 
stones. Coming to the mouth of this pit, 
Hakor, ere she could resist, flung his bur- 
den into it, and with great exertion rolled 
after her the stones. He heard the sound of 
the first as it fell upon her, likewise the sec- 
ond, but the third made the sound of stone 
upon stone. So he went away satisfied." 

" O Athyrtis, Mequiescat in pace ! " 
groaned Mr. Penrose ; but Fielding mut- 
tered : " I hear her down there whispering : 
' Resurgam ! ' " 

" Nonsense ! she would not express her- 
self in Latin," put in Minerva, " She 
talked in hieroglyphics." 

The Professor sighed, knocked a sand- 
beetle off his trousers, and went dolorously 
on : " In the waning of the moon, when 
Taosiri and Aahmes slept, Hakor woke at 
the fall of water on his hand and heard 
within the room the dripping of wet gar- 
ments, the fall of unsandalled feet, the 
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sound of the lifting of wet flesh from stone. 
Rising, he pursued the sound, followed the 
gleam of a white I'obe down the garden. 
Dimly he saw Athyrtis, who bore some- 
thing on her cold breast. To the water's 
edge she came and, stopping, began to sing 
— a song of enchantment sang she — a charm 
for the crocodiles. Ever as she sang, rising 
dark shades, writhing, were added to the 
shadows of the river. Then raising her 
arms she flung to those waiting her burden, 
like the head of an animal sacrificed, and 
the soul of Hakor was rent at a cry in the 
voice of Aahmes for the parting of body 
and spirit. As one dead and bound about 
for the tomb he stood, yet in his ears was 
the laughter of Athyi'tis as the laughter of 
demons. So came Taosiri upon them, 
seeking her child, and Athyrtis mocked her 
saying : ^ Lo, I have made him meat for the 
crocodile. Go thou and tear him from its 
maw. Perchance thou mayst enchant the 
bones, that flesh clothe them as before ! 
Aye come ! ' and twining those chill arms 
about Taosiri she sprang into the river. 
After them went Hakor, striving to wrest 
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his wife from her, but vainly. Yet by the 
spells of Pse-maut he was not drowned." 

The Professor had intended to take a 
breathing spell, but warned by something 
in Fielding's eye he hastily took up his 
story, meekly dropping a hint beforehand 
that it was narrowing in to a close. 

"In the sixty-fourth year of Ramses 
Mi-Amen, the Golden Hawk-ever-living, 
there was found dead near a necropolis of 
of the North an old, old man. About him 
was a pool of water, and though far from 
the Nile his garments seemed covered with 
its slime. His withered fingers clutched 
a bit of mud-stained gauze that crumbled 
as they took it from him, and his face was 
the face of one whose blood is the wine of 
the torturers of Amenti, whose heart is 
devoured before Horus. Wondering greatly, 
the people buried him, not knowing that 
because of him was a city of the South 
made desolate. About the fallen columns 
of its temples are wreathed serpents for 
lotus garlands. Its name is forgotten. 
Dragons are the kings of its palaces — vul- 
tures and monsters of the night. 
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" The name is a name forgotten. And 
in it, of the stones that the hand of man 
hath laid there is not one upon another. 
Only above that ruin towers one obelisk 
skyward, for no man hath with mortar 
joined in it stone upon stone." 

The Professor folded his pale hands and 
meekly waited for the comments of the 
little company. Jean spoke fii-st. 

" I think that is just the most horrid story 
that I ever listened to from anybody." 

"Yes, it is simply abominable," said Mrs. 
Ormsby, " You have trailed us poor pas- 
sengers from one funeral to another, the 
whole length of this river." 

" We would never have attended them 
if we had supposed that we were to be 
swindled with hopeless misery at the end." 
added Olive. 

"Certainly not," continued Mrs. Orms- 
by; " you could just as well have buried that 
poor demon in warm, dry sand and have 
put a handsome obelisk over her; then have 
let Hakor and Tadmor (or whatever the 
wife's name was) live a hundred years 
before they were made into gilded mum- 
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mies and put into a beautiful family tomb 
with a peacock-blue dado." 

" I consider the tendency of that narrative 
downright immoral," remarked Mr. Pen- 
rose. " I do not know the facts in Mr. 
Hakor's early career or what his advan- 
tages were ; but he seems, every time, to 
have done his duty as it (or she) appealed 
to him. You poured cold water on his 
best efforts. You let virtue go unrewarded 
and evil triumph. I am sorry that my 
daughter and sisters have been exposed to 
your pernicious teachings." 

" Well, well, Reid, whatever they say 
about your little yarn, nobody can truth- 
fully say it was dry," said Fielding. 

" I am surprised," returned the Professor. 
" I may say that I am deeply wounded. You 
stipulated exactly what my story should 
be. You pent up my genius in what I 
might aptly call cold stoiy-age ; you would 
have nothing warm, passionate, or frivolous. 
I gave you what you asked — yes, more. I 
have wasted on you in this desert air allu- 
sions that not one of you but my esteemed 
friend, Mr. Postlethwaite, has intellect 
enough to appreciate." 
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Mr. Postlethwaite bowed, and might 
have made a speech had not his daughter 
exclaimed, " Let us have peace, for here 
comes our afternoon tea ! " 

This announcement was a signal for each 
to change his or her position, some taking 
easier chairs, some going to tables, others, 
chiefly the men, busying themselves passing 
the cups when filled. Reid, supplying 
Jean with the last cup, as it happened, 
seated himself by her side. He was hardly 
aware that she herself suggested his doing 
so by the slight motion of making a place 
for him there ; but subsequently he was 
well entertained. Whatever may be said 
of Olive, there was certainly in Jean Pen- 
rose many of the essential qualities that go 
to the making of a coquette, with, to be 
sure, many others left over which would 
prove a waste of good material if a flirt 
were all that Jean turned out. For about 
two hours the Professor lingered there, 
finding time go swiftly. He was led on to 
tell Jean more of himself, and what he had 
been and done so far in the world, than he 
had ever told Olive in the many times they 
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had spent together ; but Olive never v^as 
interested enough to draw him out. Then, 
too, Olive was always very dignified with 
him, treating him with the sort of respect 
that kept him a little remote. Jean teased 
him with no more ceremony than if he 
were a lad just out of college. The Pro- 
fessor was young enough to enjoy such 
teasing when it was done by a merry girl 
with saucy blue eyes and an airy tilt to her 
pretty head. In the late afternoon just 
before dinner they became almost senti- 
mental. Jean had brought the conversa- 
tion around to Olive, and given her a word 
or so of delicate appreciation. Reid added 
a shyly spoken tiibute to Miss Alford's 
attractions, giving, not unintentionally, a 
hint of his warm regard for her ; because 
of course Jean could never have guessed 
his secret. That was not all : before they 
parted Jean, without going at all into de- 
tails, had yet given the Professor an inti- 
mation that it was with her a season of 
special emotional storm and stress. How 
she contrived to do this only those can un- 
derstand who know how easily the young 
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give and take such interesting confidences. 
Not many words are needed ; sighs, blushes, 
an adjective here — an exclamation there — 
the whole being much better than any affi- 
davit signed and sworn to, for later one can 
explain it all away. 

Professor Reid went to dinner reflecting 
that there was a great deal moi'e to little 
Miss Penrose than he had supposed there 
was. She was also a pleasing object to the 
eye. When glancing down the table he 
saw, back of a huge bouquet of paper 
roses, the dimples that came when she 
laughed and a way she had of arching 
her handsome eyebrows if puzzled. He 
thought that she was looking uncommonly 
bright, being ignorant of the fact that she 
had donned that particular blue blouse, 
all a fluff of lace and bows, for the purpose 
of teaching the Professor of Psychology a 
few to him as yet occult truths. 

From her end of the dinner-table Mrs. 
Ormsby was watching Reid. 

"I think," she remarked to her sister, 
"that the Professor is a thoroughly well- 
bred man." 
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"What, in your opinion, makes a man 
well-bred ? " asked Harriet, not much inter- 
ested. 

*^ His inability to be anything else," re- 
plied Minerva, "and the Professor shows 
an immense self-restraint and delicacy in 
his love-making." 

" What are you talking about ? " 

" Why Reid and Miss Alf ord ; he is 
greatly impressed by her." 

"Oh! Is he?" 

"He is, but Susie Pratt is no more good 
than an amiable owl so far as helping those 
young people. Here the man is, with 
twenty or thirty tourists at his elbows 
every hour of the day, and about twice as 
many Arabs and donkeys under his heels. 
How can he unaided put in any fine work, 
so to speak ? " 

"Can't he wait until he gets back to 
Cairo, Minerva ? " 

"He could, but why need he, with all 
the latent chaperoning talent this boat 
must be carrying? Now, as Susie Pratt 
would only bungle a delicate business, I 
mean to see that the Professor has a chance 
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or two in old temples and among the 
tombs now and then." 

" You might find something more profit- 
able to do at your age, Minerva." 

" What, for instance ? " 

" Well, there is Ibraham now. He is a 
veritable heathen. I see him every day 
spread his little carpet and say his prayers 
toward Mecca." 

" If I took his carpet away he would do 
it just the same on bare boards." 

"But, Minerva, it is awful. We send 
contributions to these heathen, and now 
here we are on their own territory. Why 
do we not labor with them ? " 

" You begin, Harriet, and I will know 
better how to follow," proposed Minerva 
with meek duplicity. 

Mrs. Elliot sighed. If her sister did not 
often do quite Christian deeds in a harum- 
scarum fashion, she could have thought 
Minerva very frivolous. As it was she 
felt that Minerva was not the best one to 
tackle Ibraham on matters of faith. She 
must bide her time and do it herself. 

By this time all the passengers on board 
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of the Cleopatra were pretty well known 
to one another. Of many of them no 
mention is made in this story because they 
have nothing to do with it, but these same 
people helped to make the days and the 
evenings pass very pleasantly. For in- 
stance, this day after dinner a young Ger- 
man brought on deck his zither, the ship 
doctor his violin. Miss Pratt liked to play 
dance music on the piano ; so young and 
old, those who knew how, and many who 
never had danced before, amused them- 
selves and other people. 

Jean gave Professor Reid his first lessons 
in the art. Mrs. Ornisby and Olive were 
partners until the older lady, espying Mr. 
Fielding, suddenly proposed that he should 
take her place. Olive, seeing him hesitate, 
was going to retreat, but then he gave her 
no chance, only saying : " It is a temptation 
to me, but will be martyrdom for Miss 
Alford. She will do the dancing, and I 
can, as Miss Postlethwaite just said, ^at 
least rotate and circulate.' " 

Mrs. Ormsby's plan, was to make a 
speedy change of partners between Jean and 
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Olive, but as she had not to deal with pup- 
pets on a string she failed. The Professor 
was apparently not unhappy and she soon 
lost sight of the others. They stopped 
dancing to look at a broad silvery path of 
moonlight across the river. Two white- 
winged boats drifted into it making a 
beautiful picture. 

This was the first time Olive had 
been alone with Fielding since Karnak. 
She had looked forward to a next time, 
wondering what they would talk about. 
Now, they were together and it was dif- 
ferent. There was a new indifference or a 
constraint in Fielding's manner. He leaned 
idly against a post as if forgetful of her 
presence. What had there been between 
them that other day that seemed so delight- 
ful ? No spoken words that she recalled, 
nothing more real than that golden light 
that vanished with the sunset which pro- 
duced it. 

" When this Nile trip is over do you go 
to Palestine ?" he asked, not as if he had 
any interest in her answer. 

" No, lately Aunt Susie has decided that 
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she would rather go back to the continent. 
Where do you go ? I suppose you and 
Professor Reid travel together." 

" Probably not after we leave Egypt." 
" You have been abroad before ? " 
" Never. I wish I could have come 
when I was younger ; all impressions are 
so delightfully vivid then. Half the joy 
of life has gone when we are capable of 
being often bored. Take Reid for example ; 
he has twice my brains, but lacking my 
years every novelty is ^ nuts ' to him, as the 
boys say ; everything pleasant from trans- 
lating Icelandic sagas to kicking his heels 
around this deck to the tinkling of a 
zither." 

" You are not quite threescore and ten." 
" Half of it, and old enough to have seen 
several illusions vanishing around the 
corner forever." 

" When half-gods go the gods arrive." 
" Sometimes, I imagine, there is a dreary 
interval between the going and the coming 
when one is not young and happy nor yet 
old and wise. With wisdom Qomes self- 
knowledge. When we understand our- 
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selves we begin to understand all life and 
other people. This knowledge arrives when 
our best chances for using it profitably are 
quite gone. Now is your time to argue 
that this late-gotten wisdom will profit us 
in another state of existence or to express 
your disapproval of the idea that — well, as 
our own humorist puts it — ' it is better be a 
live June bug than an old bird of Para- 
dise.'" 

" He did not say old he said ^ dead,' and 
you are trying to pose to-night. You 
can't dance as well as the Professor, and 
you are playing the misanthropist." 

" You ought to be pleased then, for you 
hinted one day that you hated me in the 
role of a joker." 

" I never hinted that I hated you — that 
— I mean — you were a joker. Tell me 
what you mean ? " 

Fielding undertook a foolish thing when 
he was urged into explaining what he 
meant. He realized that it was not wise 
to be simply truthful, thereby showing her 
that he cared much what she thought of 
him. What he did sny left a queer impres- 
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sion on Olive. She could not decide if he 
had been hurt, provoked, or now only 
wanted to let her know that her opinion of 
him was a matter of no concern to him any- 
way. After a while, how she could not 
tell afterward, he turned the conversation 
in a way to give him a chance to praise 
Keid. Then it was borne into her that he 
was doing this with the intention of letting 
her see that he knew how Reid felt toward 
her. She tried to seem unconscious of his 
object, and of course only succeeded in 
appearing embarrassed. This must needs 
be the exact moment for Reid to arrive on 
the scene, and Fielding after a little delay 
took himself off, leaving Olive in anything 
but a happy mood, or one wherein she was 
likely to give the Professor a very hearty 
welcome. She was not rude ; she was 
chiefly desirous to have him talk of some- 
thing impersonal, that she might be freer 
to think. It did not strike her as sug- 
gestive of what her own state of mind im- 
plied, that she was miserably downcast, 
not because the Professor seemed sincerely 
in love with her, but far more was her de- 

x6 
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pression due to the fact that Fielding had 
come to know of that love and to approve. 
If he were glad that Reid loved her it 
made no matter what he fancied about her 
anyway. His disinterested friendship for 
the Professor accounted for all the concern 
that he had in the matter. Olive was 
nothing to him, and, assuring herself of 
this, nothing else seemed either to please or 
to trouble her. When the Professor should 
give her a good opportunity she must ex- 
plain that she felt nothing for him but 
kindly regard ; but until he reopened the 
subject she could not explicitly refuse him 
what he had not yet definitely asked of 
her. 

Olive now let Reid talk on about the 
great ruin of Kom Ombus, which they had 
lately passed. She received a vague idea 
that the wearing away of the shore or the 
drifting sand of the desert threatened to 
destroy this or some other temple. She 
was a better listener than Jean, at least 
when she was alone with Reid. If Reid 
talked with Jean she did her full share, as 
he had begun to find out. She flattered, 
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piqued, amused, and teased him ; she waked 
up what she called "the nineteenth-cen- 
tury part of him." It was remarkable how 
well acquainted Miss Penrose and the Pro- 
fessor had become in less than a week. He 
had marked her out, at her request, a 
course of instructive reading. She appealed 
to him as an authority on everything, from 
the history of the Ptolemies to the shades 
of silk she worked into her embroidery. 
Even this night, while the Professor was 
telling Olive about the sandstone quarries 
of Silsilis, and the labor of removing great 
stones for the temples, he also was carrying 
on a double train of thought. He was 
asking himself the reason of certain mani- 
festations of what he fancied was Mrs. 
Ormsby's dislike or disapproval. He was 
not a " lady's-man," but women as a rule 
seemed to find hinj agreeable. No sooner, 
however, had he begun to take pleasure in 
Miss Penrose's companionship, than her 
aunt seemed intent on keeping them separ 
rate. She bobbed up most unexpectedly, 
and despatched her niece on trivial errands. 
She was possessed to move people about as 
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if they were figures on a chess-board. Her 
interference to-night especially had made 
the Professor downright wrathy. He ob- 
stinately resolved to talk with Miss Penrose 
whenever and w^herever he liked — to walk 
with her, to ride with her, to tell her about 
Tlie Book of tlie Dead and the resurrection 
of Osiris, the last trick of his donkey, the 
way he meant to mount his scarabaei for 
scarf pins, and it might be a little about — 
about — well, say psychology, that being 
quite in his line ; psychology as it implied 
the study analytically of emotional expres- 
sions, purposive actions, subjective selec- 
tions, intellections, desires, and understand- 
ings. There was certainly a vast range of 
topics for our Professor to roam among with 
a charming young disciple eager to learn. 
In making out his scheme to please him- 
self and thwart poor kindly Mrs. Ormsby, 
the Professor quite forgot whereabouts 
in the prehistoric quarries he was digging 
last, so he brought nothing conversational 
to the surface, and was aroused from a 
silence of some duration by the soft voice 
of Olive as she bade him good-night. She 
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said she was veiy tired, and would gladly 
be excused from a longer stay on the deck. 
She had no sooner vanished than with the 
alertness of a well-trained mind the Pro- 
fessor pigeon-holed the subject labelled 
" Penrose, Jean " and bethought himself of 
" Alford, Olive." 

"Queer that she insists she was not at 
Psestum that day — I suppose she knows. 
I wonder if 1 ever gave her Rogers's picture 
of Psestum ! It is so like she could 

Wander at will through the long porticos, 
And catching, as through some majestic grove. 
Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos-like 
Mountains and mountain gulfs ; and half way up 
Towers like the living rock from which they grew. 

I always must associate this beautiful girl 
with art and poetry in a worshipful sort 
of admiration. She does not call it love, 
and she intimated that I idealized her ; but 
the highest love must be more or less 
ideality. If one thinks of love as merely a 
bargain, so much given, so much claimed — 
that is not beautiful. Possibly I am not 
' in love ' accordipg to the conventional un- 
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derstanding of that condition ; but I think 
it would have been most conceited in me 
when I surprised her (and myself as well) 
by avowing my love if I had supposed she 
could at once return my adoration in kind. 
Why should she admire me as I admire 
her ? How could I fill her thoughts as she 
filled mine ? I was not thinking anything 
about what is called an engagement. If 
Miss Alford could care for me in th^t way 
when she knows me better, nothing would 
make me happier. Perhaps I ought to have 
told her so, but I suppose that must be un- 
derstood. I will mention it sometime. 
The primary consideration is, of course, to 
see how she stands affected toward me. 
Lovely girl, is she not ! " 

The question was not audible, but the 
guileless Professor was for the instant 
startled to see the red tip of Fielding's 
cigar just over his right shoulder. 
" Well Reid ! How goes it ? " 
The words were nothing ; but a note of 
earnestness in the older man's voice meant 
— Reid interpreted it to mean anxiety for a 
fj-iend's happiness. 
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" I took your advice." 

" What was my advice ? " 

"I acted at least in the spirit of it — ^I 
told all my part of the story." 

" Aud she ? " 

" She did not refuse to hear. She was 
taken by surprise, but I think we under- 
stand one another." 

" Fielding dropped his cigar on a Daghes- 
tan rug. The Professor, not aware that 
congratulations were in order in a time 
like this, took no note of their omission. 
Had Fielding been morally able to utter 
them, he might have evoked a reply that 
would have given him a little insight so far 
as Reid's share in the affair was concerned. 
The boat came to shore for the night while 
they stood there. Reid, after talking about 
their rate of progress and what time they 
were likely to reach Assouan, said every- 
body else seemed to have turned in, and 
he was ready to follow. Fielding was 
therefore left alone to look at the dim out- 
line of near mud-cabins under black palms, 
everything dark and quiet, except when 
some half-savage dog howling awoke a 
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chorus of howls from dogs more remote. 
Where the boat was tied to the bank blazed 
a tiny fire. There two Arab guards 
crouched. 

If Reid had gone so far now as to have 
made his avowal of love to Miss Alford, 
and she had received it with favor, then 
the hope that in spite of reason had 
gleamed at times before Fielding like a 
radiant vision was just a will-o'-the-wisp, 
and he must go his way, escaping as soon 
as possible from torture and temptation. 
Now he had constantly to fight with the 
belief that the love he himself could give 
this girl was tenfold deeper, stronger, more 
" fit for human nature's daily " food than 
the love which Reid was ready to bestow. 
He could not have turned it into dainty 
sentiment, nor was he able to woo her in 
classic poetry, nor to lose himself in imper- 
sonal adoration as before a Greek divinity. 
He was too modern for that — too Western, 
too practically masculine. He might be 
roughly impetuous in his whole-souled de- 
mands had he a right to give her all and 
to claim all. It maddened him now to see 
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Reid apparently admiring Oliv^e with the 
same sort of aesthetic enjoyment that he ex- 
pressed over the faultless profile of the 
Denderah Cleopatra. 

Had both men lived in mediaeval days, 
Reid might have been an inspired trouba- 
dour singing out his love in some lady's 
bower ; but Fielding could easier have 
proven his earnestness by big and bloody 
doings on a war-horse. Sitting there that 
night under the star-glorious sky, with the 
desert and the semi-darkness on either side, 
he was not half as full of melancholy senti- 
ment, not so much in a " 't is better to 
have loved and lost " mood as he was 
spoiling for a fight ; only the question was, 
with whom to fight ? The bigger boy who 
beats the prettier-mannered one and tries 
to grab his prize is a bully. Fielding even 
when a young hobble-de-hoy had loved 
fair play. The Fates ? Well, if the three 
were to have been made flesh and visible 
why browbeat the old creatures ? They 
had spun his life-thread out quite slowly 
enough had he not been too blind a fool 
to know what he wanted while there was 
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time to seize it. It was Fielding's self 
that Fielding longed to thresh. He had 
known Olive for three months — was it only 
within a week that he had awakened to 
the knowledge that he wanted her for him- 
self, as he had never wanted anything 
before on this old earth — ^that he could 
love her with all the truth and passion of 
mature manhood ? Why was not Reid a 
fool or a scoundrel, from whom it would 
be well to wrest this treasure of a girl ? 
Why must he be instead a loyal, right 
clean-souled fellow, trusting Fielding ? In 
fact he did sometimes think Reid a fool, 
say like an unworldly child looking out of 
clear eyes and telling truths better kept to 
himself in a world not peopled with the 
wholly good. 

For an hour or more Fielding put ques- 
tions like unto these, but no answer came 
back from the howling yellow dogs, the 
dosing sheiks wrapt in their dusky mantles 
or the low ripple of the ancient river. 
Toward midnight Ibraham bore down on 
him with intent to converse, so he up and 
to bed. 
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In the quiet of a Sunday evening Mrs. 
Elliot said to her sister: "Ibraham has 
seemed sad to-day. There is a pathetic, 
unsatisfied expression on his face. I be- 
lieve that I will have my little talk with 
him." 

Minerva approving, Harriet sought out 
Ibraham with intent to do him good. He 
was a wily old bird, and when he per- 
ceived that she had come to spend a little 
time with him he clucked and fussed about 
like an old hen. He guessed her purpose, 
for many a good lady had had a try at 
him ; so he found her the easiest of chairs 
before he squatted again by his nargileh^ 
the smoking of which was his solace in leis- 
ure hours. Mrs. Elliot began to talk from 
Egypt as a starting-point — then Joseph, 
Moses, and so on. She would have done 
better if she had struck into history con- 
siderable later; for Ibraham was mighty 
on the patriarchs, about whom he seemed 
to know all that has been revealed and a 
great deal more. His discourse on their 
lives and habits was sometimes edifying 
but again shocking. Much she wished 
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they had let those worthies alone when, 
getting down to modern life, they touched 
on polygamy. However, like the angel 
that John Penrose declared her to be, Har- 
riet did her best to enlighten this follower 
of Mohammed. All the same, it was in a 
very mournful mood that she came back 
to Minerva in their stateroom. 

" Would he not listen to you, Harriet ? " 

" Listen, yes ; and he was all politeness 
and piety — Oh, so pious ! He gave a lec- 
ture, too, on the awful intemperance of 
Christians; he has never touched a drop of 
wine even in all his life. I could scarcely 
get a word in edgewise, and, Minerva, that 
old wretch has /a?/.;* wives in Cairo." 

'' Only four ? " 

"He said four was enough, more quar- 
relled and cost too much, though his wives 
took care of themselves as a rule. He has 
divorced two besides these several yeara 
ago." 

" Did you not reason with him, Har- 
riet ? " 

" I did most assuredly. He said it was 
dreadful — when they got old and ugly; 
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then he gave that perfectly infantile grin 
that he gives sometimes and said that never 
happened with us, so our husbands could 
not want but one wife. I came away 
then." 

" That seems to have been a good finish- 
ing touch; but you did what you could, 
Harriet." 

'^ Why do you suppose that he has looked 
so sober to-day ? " 

" Why ? " 

"He ate twenty-seven eggs yesterday; 
Egyptian eggs are very small eggs, but 
twenty-seven — ^just fancy^ as the English 
say ! Then he begged medicine from the 
passengers until the ship doctor says he 
has about twenty-seven different kinds 
down, and would take more if it were 
proffered. Perhaps it was not a good time 
for him to think about his soul." 

The shake of Minerva's head was ex- 
pressive, and Harriet, after musing a while, 
remarked that it might be better for Mr. 
Postlethwaite to labor with Ibraham. 

Minerva agreed with her. 



CHAPTER XI 



A DAY AT PHIL^ 



THERE were no quieter passengers 
on board the Cleopatra than John 
Penrose and his sister Harriet. Perhaps 
few enjoyed the trip in a fashion quite as 
satisfactory to themselves. For one thing, 
Mr. Penrose was remarkably well. Since 
the time when he wrote to his sisters that 
he had not long to live, he had gained 
steadily in health, having had but two or 
three attacks of his old malady. He had 
supposed for years that he had an incurable 
heart disease, with a complication of lesser 
troubles. Since he had been on the Nile 
he had gotten rather intimate with a Ger- 
man doctor, who was a specialist in heart 
diseases. The old fellow, after examina- 
tion and some study of his case, "pooh- 
hooed " at all that the other doctors had 
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ever told Mr. Penrose, and obstinately re- 
fused to admit that he had any form of 
heart disease, although he allowed him 
right and title to unlimited rheumatism. 
He prophesied that he would live to be 
ninety if not a hundred. Perhaps the Teu- 
ton was an optimist, perhaps he was wiser 
than his professional predecessors, but at 
any rate he put new life and courage 
into John. Within twenty-four hours that 
whilom invalid was wondering if he could 
not manage to see the apple-trees blossom 
in New York State when May came next 
time. Great was Harriet's joy as she heard 
him. Egyptian antiquities were interest- 
ing, but so also were the sewing societies 
of her native town. At present she con- 
scientiously enjoyed every day as it passed, 
and made a record in her note-book of 
where she was at the time and whose tomb 
or temple was remarkable. (Later she for- 
got which was which, as she used the same 
adjectives to each, but she got around that 
difficulty after Minerva suggested when 
she was uncertain to say, " of the time of 
Ramses.") But Harriet was not sorry 
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when they got to Assouan, and was told 
that here was the First Cataract, and the 
limit of their Nile trip. 

The boat steamed up to the landing- 
place one day, while Rev. Joel Postle- 
thwaite was telling Mrs. Elliot that As- 
souan was ancient Syene mentioned by 
Ezekiel the prophet. He never had a 
chance to explain what Ezekiel said about 
it, for great was the excitement attending 
their arrival. On one side was a brave 
show of trees, hills, and a beautiful island 
dividing the river. Gay banners waved 
from tourists' steamers, fine dahabeahs 
floated the flags of many nations, little row- 
boats by hundreds darted about full of 
people in bright colors. Soldiers and 
bands from the garrison were out. 

"That island is Elephantine, and over 
there are tombs of the sixth dynas " 

" For pity's sake let the old tombs stay 
empty," exclaimed Jean. " We all want 
to go on the mainland to see something 
modern, either civilized or barbarous, but 
TieiD whatever else it may be," and so said 
they all ; for no sooner was the gangplank 
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down than the whole force of passengers 
streamed over it into the great square be- 
fore the hotel. There Broadway, Regent 
Street, and Commonwealth Avenue met 
Nubia and the Sudan. Pretty girls, in 
white, dodged between the camels of a 
hundred merchants sitting on raw-hide 
bales tied up with hippopotamus thongs. 
Handsome Syrians dignified Arabs, and 
scarlet-coated English soldiers went here 
and there. A gang of Egyptian convicts, 
tied leg to leg by heavy chains, cleaned 
what they could of the crowded square, 
while everywhere were unclassified crea- 
tures, more or less barbaric, a few of them 
wearing gaudy rags and cockle-shells — per- 
chance a nose ring. Still others there were, 
stately, black as midnight, and enveloped 
in little else than an odor of castor-oil. 

Around a corner from the square were 
the bazaars; queer little covered booths 
each side of a well-beaten path thronged 
with curiosity-hunters and clamorous deal- 
ers urging their goods on every passer-by. 
When a boat-load of foreigners came as 

on that day their excitement amounted to 
17 
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frenzy. Poor Mr. Postletliwaite was nearly 
pulled limb from limb in his struggles to 
refuse great bargains in ostrich eggs, ele- 
phant-tusk bracelets, and baskets of plaited 
reeds ; while the Professor, seeing no other 
way of escape, yielded so far as to pay for 
the dressing-case meant for some feminine 
barbanan who painted her eyebrows with 
kohl, used long, queer bodkins and things 
resembling curry-combs. He was making 
a brave stand against scarlet morocco slip- 
pers and glass bangles when he heard Miss 
Alford say to Miss Pratt : " Can't we find 
our wav back to the boat, Aunt Susie? 
This uproar deafens me." 

The Professor, turning at once, insisted 
on going away with her. Miss Pratt evi- 
dently wanted to linger, for she was in 
search of a certain sort of ivory paper-cut- 
ter, said to be sold in these bazaars. They 
left her in care of Mr. Penrose and Mra. 
Elliot. 

The Professor never alluded to what he 
had said to Olive that evening, which now 
seemed to her so long passed, but he, ever 
since, treated her with added deference — 
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except when he totally forgot her. This 
last occasional dereliction was so little re- 
garded by Olive that she never noticed 
that it happened when Jean Penrose M^as 
especially charming. This afternoon, how- 
ever, Reid was almost tenderly solicitous 
for her comfort. His conscience may have 
recalled the fact that he had spent the 
morning reading Ma&pero with Jean ; the 
two sitting cosily under one white um- 
brella. At least they read several pages 
before talking on topics more up to date 
than Assurbanipal's Assyrian library. 

Now as he walked by Olive's side the 
Professor tried to think of some pleasing 
way of being good and proving his re- 
pentance. 

" Miss Alford, there are plenty of row- 
boats here, with stout men to row. Will 
you and Miss Pratt go out with me just 
before the sunset to see the afterglow from 
a beautiful island about a mile away ? " 

Olive was going to say that she would 
go if Miss Pratt came back from the bazaars 
in time, when they came on Mrs. Ormsby, 
Jean, and Mr. Fielding in front of a tiny 
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shop where Jean was getting ostrich 
feathers in their natural state. The better 
to select them she had thrust them in her 
aunt's dusty travelling bonnet, and put 
two long, drooping ones in Fielding's cap. 
He was watching with much amusement 
her business dialogue in Arabic with the 
fat old Moslem placidly smoking his Glvir 
houqv^. 

" O, Miss Alford ! " cried Jean, " Don't 
you want to buy feathers here ? You 
would look stunning in a leghorn hat 
trimmed with these long, white ones." 

" Thank you ; but I will have to stun 
with something easier to carry about in 
travelling-cases," replied Olive, only de- 
sirous to get away from all her present 
surroundings : from Reid with his gentle, 
suggestive manner, from Fielding who 
scarcely noticed her, from Jean with whose 
exuberant spirits she did not sympathize ; 
but Jean did not propose to let the Pro- 
fessor at least escape from them. She 
made him try the effect on the feather 
dealer of certain Arabic phrases that she 
had been teaching him. She looked very 
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pretty, and her airs and manners were 
quite bewitching. 

Olive was unusually depressed. As- 
souan seemed a hot, noisy place, full of 
blare and dirt and barbaric discords. Af- 
ter lingering a few minutes she knew 
that her escort had forgotten they were 
going to the boat ; her face looked grave 
and as if she were tired. Fielding, who 
was apparently absorbed in his attention 
to Mrs. Ormsby's chatter about ostriches' 
feathers and dyeing them, thought that 
he knew the reason why Olive's brown 
eyes were so sombre. He longed just 
then to throttle the Professor, who, af- 
ter gaining a prize that Fielding him- 
self thought inestimable in value, held 
it so lightly. If he had, that afternoon, 
been assured of the right to claim Olive's 
companionship he would have kept her to 
himself, far away from any such noisy 
crowd. There were quiet, beautiful places 
where he could have told her of his love 

and planned for the days in which . 

Fielding, suddenly calling himself a fool, 
was prompted to start off alone, losing 
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liimself in the tumult, wLen he overheard 
Olive whisper to Mrs. Ormsby : " I can see 
the Cleopatra from here ; if anyone later 
wonders where I have gone, please say I 
went back to the boat because I grew 
tired." 

Eeid did not see her slip out of the 
bazaar from behind him, but Fielding saw 
her, and a moment later was going by her 
side toward the scjuare. When she began 
to protest he said, '' I am as tired as you 
are of that hubbub and rabble." 

They did not speak again until he helped 
her across the gangplank, then lifting his 
cap, as he was about to leave her, he said, 
" My friend Keid must be a very happy 
man," and w^ent quickly away. 

That night Miss Alford did not appear 
at dinner, and she had too severe a head- 
ache to row on the Nile. Some times that 
day and the next she was angry at the 
poor Professor — some times she fancied 
that she hated him. On the whole she 
thought little about him. 

The day before the visit to Philae the 
Professor reported that Ibraham had told 
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him that it was possible to get a few good 
horses in Assouan, so that if any preferred 
riding to PhilaB he could arrange for them. 
Six or more persons at once decided that 
tliis was their desire, and of this number 
were Mrs. Ormsby, Miss Penrose, Miss 
Alford, Fielding, and Eeid. The other 
passengers started somewhat earlier for 
PhilaB next morning going there by a 
short railway, then by water. 

The Professor thought himself a good 
horseman, because having no fear he al- 
ways had managed to keep on the horse's 
back and to get over the ground in a 
happy-go-lucky way. The only difference 
that he ever saw in horses was that some 
were lean and others were not. 

The evening before using them Ibraham 
had all the animals brought up for inspec- 
tion. Fielding chose a pretty fair one for 
himself but knew nothing of any that 
Keid selected, and supposed that Ibraham 
would take care of the ladies. When they 
were ready to start the next morning he 
learned that to Keid, of whose judgment 
about horses he had no opinion, had been 
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left the choice for Mrs. Ormsby and the 
young ladiea Going out to the square 
where all were collected preparatory for 
starting. Fielding, in his haste to make sure 
that at least three of the horses were fit for 
the ladies, showed less tact than usual, an- 
noying Reid at the outset by disapproval 
oj>enly expressed. It happened, moreover, 
that the mental atmosphere seemed sur- 
charged with a sort of electric irritability. 
Mi's. Oi-msby, on unselfish aims intent, 
could not manoeuvre Keid into Olive's com- 
panionship. Reid was very crisp in his 
replies to her suggestions. A naughty 
desire possessed Jean wholly to monopo- 
lize the Professor^s attentions for the day, 
taking him captive under Olive's very eyes. 
Olive saw her intention, and being quite 
human resolved to prove clearly her right 
to a not-over-much valued possession — but 
hers all the same. 

In Fielding's presence two impulses 
pulled Olive in opposite ways : she wished 
that he might see clearly that Reid was 
nothing to her; then reflecting on Field- 
ing's own indifference it soothed some hurt 
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pride in her to show him the devotion of 
this other man. She would not admit to 
herself that she wanted Fielding's love, not 
Reid's — she deceived herself with the be- 
lief that he (Fielding) misunderstood her. 
By way of revenge she would fain make 
him uncomfortable. It was just a feminine 
instinct to make him at least think about 
her, if he would not love her. 

After provoking Reid by looking a- 
skance at his steed, and prophesying that 
Mrs. Ormsby's would go lame. Fielding 
saw the Professor start away, followed by 
two ladies — not three, as he supposed. 
Jean was telling him a funny story, absorb- 
ing his attention for the moment. 

When Fielding turned to separate his 
horse from half a dozen waiting there, he 
saw Miss Alford just putting her foot in 
an Arab's palm. He stopped her much 
too peremptorily after giving one look at 
her horse, and cried, " You are not going 
to ride that beast ! " 

" Why not ? " she exclaimed. " Ibraham 
says he is by far the best horse in the whole 
lot. I have ridden since I was ten years old." 
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" He is a powerful hoi-se, and fast, but 1 
tried him yesterday. He is as likely as not 
to break your neck ; no one but a man or a 
circus-rider should tiy to manage him." 
" Ibraham says that he is gentle." 
" When he wants to be ; then again he 
can be an ugly devil. I know that sort of 
a beast well. You will ride my horse to 
Philae, Miss Alford, and I can take this — 
he won't throw me ; mine is all right, and 
swift, too." 

" I do not wish your horse, Mr. Fielding." 
" But you shall not ride this other one." 
Then as if Olive were about ten years old 
now, he moved the attendant Arab back 
and ordered forward the horse that he had 
selected for himself. 

Ibraham, supposing everything was in 
good shape had preceded the party to 
PhilsB; so now Fielding turned to find 
someone else ready to change the saddles. 
Olive stood silent, but rebellious. She 
was annoyed at Reid for leaving her; 
angry at Fielding for — she scarcely knew 
what. He was being delayed on her ac- 
count. He felt forced to give her the horse 
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he had taken the trouble to secure for him- 
self — that, too, after rejecting the one that 
he now proposed to ride. He was quite 
too lordly, moreover, ordering her to obey, 
as if she had no choice nor any will of her 
own. In the next moment, while his back 
was toward her, she beckoned to the Arab, 
who understood nothing of their previous 
dialogue. Fielding turned again just as 
she sprung into the saddle, still on the con- 
demned horse. He stepped forward and, 
before the astonished Arab had fairly 
backed out of his way, his strong arm 
swung about Olive's waist ; she was 
promptly unseated and standing on the 
ground. 

Rage would never impel Olive to do 
what Jean did that day at the pyramids, 
but when she asked, *^ How dare you ? " 
with all the color gone from her cheeks 
and her brown eyes blazing, he realized 
once more that he had not a happy way of 
dealing with obstinate young women ac- 
customed to persuasion and deference. 
Still he did not flinch in the least, only 
looked Olive in the face with an ex- 
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pression on his own she had never seen 
there. 

'' I dared because I must do it. Could I 
risk your riding to your death ? " 

" But you exaggerate the danger ! " 

" I tell you that horse would have jumped 
every ditch, and is as likely to go on two 
legs as on four if the fit took him. If you 
had a father or a brother here it would be 
another thing for me to interfere — Reid 
ought to have waited — but he does not 
know much of horse-flesh." 

The reference to Reid spoiled the effect 
of his other words. She said nothing more, 
while Fielding, unrelenting but wretched, 
saw her tremble. 

*'My horse is the very best of all that 
were brought, and I am very glad to give 
it to you," he meekly declared. 

She let him order it forward, and while 
he had the saddles chan^^ed stood silent 
and, as a furtive glance showed her to him, 
austerely beautiful. Then, fastening a loose 
end of her veil, she was about to insist that 
the Arab and not Fielding should help her 
to mount; but Olive could never be child- 
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ish even in her wrath, so with Fielding's 
help she was again in the saddle. He 
shortened the stirrup and fitted it to her 
dainty little boot. He gave the worn, old 
bridle into her hand and looked full in her 
face, a long penetrating glance from eyes 
full of a story that his lips had never told, 
the lips that just touched her hand now as 
he said : " CovM I let you be hurt ? " 

It was morning — not sunset, but again 
that strange, sweet spell of the Karnak 
hour was over them both. A great rush 
of color flooded Olive's cheeks; she was 
flesh and blood once more, and he heard 
her say, "I was very ungracious — I beg 
your pardon." Then they started, made 
suddenly aware that all above, beneath, 
and around them was the beauty of river, 
grove, or desert stretching to the wavering 
line of the raany-hued hills. The near Nile 
was a light translucent green mirroring the 
licher green island of Elephantine with its 
plume-like palms, and its pretty bungalows 
covered with rose-vines. 

Riding swiftly, in order to get near 
enough to those who were in advance, to 
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us<? them as euiJes, there was at first silence 
between them; but, falling into a slower 
gait when they saw the others^ Fielding 
liegan an impersonal conversation, telling 
Olive of a ride he took the day before to 
the quairies near Assouan where he saw 
an oljelisk, its three sides rarely polished, 
its fourth left unfinished these three thou- 
sand or more veal's. They were not really 
pining for the company of their fellow- 
travellei*s, when those amiable people, 
prompted by Minei-va, ordered a halt and 
awaited them. The Professor, looking 
rather sheepish, rode close to Miss Alford, 
bef'innincr in his most artless manner to tell 
her about a tomb that was opened not long 
before in the island near by, how in it was 
found a copy of one of the books of the 
lllady buried there with some lover of 
Homer. Reid told the tale right pret- 
tily, but the listener found him very 
tedious. 

Mi-s. Ormsby did most of the talking 
then, asking Ibraham questions, to which 
he responded as if he owned the laud of 
Egypt and all contained therein, They 
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went slowly as the sun grew hot, watching, 
in passing, all objects with idle interest, 
the splay-footed camels lingering at a little 
oasis where was a well, the water-wheels 
dripping, squeaking, the strange boats glid- 
ing down the sun-lit river, dusky blue-robed 
women wearing barbaric jewels or carry- 
ing brown cupids astride one shoulder. If 
they tired of details none could weary of 
the larger aspects of the most richly pictur- 
esque region they had yet seen. 

Long before noon they reached a point 
on the river where, by crossing in a small 
boat that awaited them, they would arrive 
at the little island of PhilaB, — the gem of 
the Nile. From a cove piled about with 
boulders of rose, black, and purple granite 
they pushed out where, looking back, they 
saw long, golden sand slopes, little tree- 
shaded dells carpeted as with greenest 
velvet, or mysterious grottoes, walled with 
fantastic rock formations. Purple and 
pink cyclamen made a border of blossoms 
around royal ovals and hieroglyphics of 
the days of Amenhotep III. From a fallen 
monolith covered with symbols they had 
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atr^prei inro an o\ii b«:)ac. and on an«>t}iier 
f»t*";ne like n Jrr:in :• iaral oau tkree bronze 
bahi*^ teasing for 5^^;feA^'^A. A shower 
of pia.^rre?i fell o^er them. 34>me dropped 
int«> the -^arer. and one - Arabino,"^ as 
Olive callai him, »lartai after it, emersrin^ 
with a j»hout. 

Then thev saw Phiiae I Its matchless 
to\ver=4 Tisdnz hicrh and higher on the island 
hill; BA a whole inexpres^iblv grand, bat 
even more beautifril than grand : for against 
the bine of heaven not a sign of ruin or de- 
cay was at first revealed. So light, so ex- 
qiiimite were all its prop)rtions as seen 
from the water that the temples seemed 
more Greek than Egyptian ; but when they 
harl <y>me to land and scrambled np the 
rocks they found the already familiar 
crinrts, propylons, pillared halls, and co- 
loHwil deities with all the old mystic fig- 
nrf^H and wonderful colors. It was Egypt, 
there was no doubt of that. 

R^fid, too sweet-tempered to hold a 
f^nidge, Hpoko to Fielding about the horses 
wliil(^ they were climbing the hill, and 
Houiething in the reply that he received 
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suggested to him that he had been a little 
remiss in attention to a lady whom he pro- 
fessed to prefer above all others. Fielding 
could not resist giving him the hint, yet 
when he saw the immediate effect he al- 
most repented what he had done. From 
that time Reid devoted himself to Olive as 
constantly as others would permit. To her 
he told the whole story of this so-called 
Holy Island, and how the ancient Egyptians 
once swore "by Him who Sleeps in PhilaB," 
meaning the much buried Osiris. 

To Ibraham's disgust the whole company 
liked to hear the Professor rather than to 
listen to his own little cut-and-dried ex- 
planations. In the twilight of covered 
sanctuaries where were the wondrous cap- 
itals that in color and design are the most 
exquisite in all the land, or out in the sun- 
light of open courts Reid told them how 
here the old faith lingered long after its 
rites ceased elsewhere ; for far down into 
the Christian centuries there was a brother- 
hood of priests and their "families here in 
Philae still celebrating the mysteries of 
Isis." Finally Ibraham executed a coup 

x8 
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d'^etat ; if he could not talk about the edict 
of Theodorus he could easily break up 
Reid's audience by having the picnic lunch 
a half-hour earlier than he had planned it. 
He ordered it spread at once in the beauti- 
ful roofless temple of "Pharaoh's Bed," 
and the moment the waiters from the 
steamer announced that the repast was 
ready antiquity lost its charms. 

After lunch each went his own way to 
explore the ruins, or to idle in its many 
lovely nooks. Jean asked Mrs. Ormsby 
to come with her to a queer little room 
away up on a roof and down a flight of 
stairs. It had once been the most sacred 
chamber of that temple ; but all Jean 
wanted was to get her aunt away from the 
crowd. Having accomplished this feat, she 
led her to suppose that she wished her to 
see the wide view of the river, the distant 
rapids, and the little islets. 

Minerva was delighted. She only re- 
gretted that Harriet had not come up with 
them. What she did not notice was a cer- 
tain restlessness in the manner of her young 
niece, who could not seem to enjoy the 
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view with any degree of her aunt's placid 
contentment. 

At last, 'however, she did fancy jfchat 
Jean had something on her mind. She 
said to her in a sympathetic tone : 

" Well, Jean, are you happy these days ? 
I see very little of you." 

'^ Yes, there are always so many people 
everywhere, except in our little staterooms 
— Aunt Min ! Did you ever tell papa 
about — liim — about Theodore's letter, I 
mean ? " 

" No. I waited for you to know your 
own mind." 

" I have given the matter a great deal 
of serious thought." 

Minerva wondered when, but only 
meekly inquired, " May I ask if you have 
come to any decision ? " 

Upon this her niece replied at length; 
and if Minerva had closed her eyes she 
might have supposed that a spinster of 
Miss Postlethwaite's age and probable ex- 
perience of life was discoursing. Mrs. 
Orrasby learned that Miss Penrose was 
conscious of having '* matured " very rap- 
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idly in the last year, that she had reason 
to think that the young man under con- 
sidei'ation was " immature " — positively 
" crude." Now no man could be compan- 
ionable to Jean in her present advanced 
state of growth who lacked " culture," a 
" disciplined mind," and certain other mixed 
qualifications about which her aunt grew 
confused : but Jean had the list at her 
tongue's end. It just once crossed Miner- 
va's mind as she pondered on the make-up 
of Jean's new ideal man that he was one 
who would fit into the Professor's boots 
without any general shrinkage; but as it 
might seem indelicate, she did not mention 
the fancy. 

"Now, Aunt Minerva, I will read you 
the draft of a letter I mean to send away 
the first opportunity, and I want your can- 
did opinion on it," said Jean, taking the 
paper from her pocket and reading it 
aloud, while five brown beggai's of as- 
sorted sizes, having followed them up, 
stood around, apparently drinking in every 
word. It was quite long, but ending at 
last she awaited her aunt's comments. 
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Minerva's gaze was fixed on a frieze repre- 
senting Isis rushing to Osiris's arms, but 
rushing like a doll stuffed with bran. She 
(Minerva) did not look at Jean, but she 
said it " was beautiful, especially the clos- 
ing paragraph," where Jean expi^essed a 
desire to meet him in heaven. The whole 
import of the letter was high-toned. Min- 
erva secretly thought that if Theodore 
could so far forget what Jean had been as 
to imagine her constantly toned up to the 
key of this epistle, he would gladly resign 
all claim to her. She showed herself too 
good for any mere mortal, too utterly intel. 
lectual in all her aims to be of any use 
whatever in life's ordinary relations; so 
Minerva truthfully declared it did credit 
alike to Jean's heart and intellect, whereat 
Jean demoralized into a giggle and " hoped 
to gracious it did sound well," for she 
" thought she never would get it written." 
Mrs. Ormsby, fearing to say a wrong 
thing, watched the beggars, saying noth- 
ing; then Jean asked in her sprightliest 
tone : " Aunt Min, have you got any 
grudge against Professor Reid ? " 
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" Why, I like him very much, Jean ! '^ 

"Then why do you perpetually try to 
get him away from me when we are to- 
gether ? " 

Minerva stared at her, stammering, 
" Why, I never thought anything about 
ymi — I was helping him." 

Jean looked surprised in her turn. 

" Helping Tiiin I How ? " 

"To join Miss Alford — to — to — in fact 
helping him to get away from you. He 
must want to be with her every chance he 
has — does he not ? " 

"No, he does not. He worries along 
very well with me. He surely could go 
to her if he liked without anyone's help." 

There was entire good-nature in Jean's 
manner, so her aunt said, " But if his af- 
fections are really engaged, you should not 
come in between him and Miss Alford." 

" Fiddlesticks ! He has a tremendous 
admiration for her, which, I think, is al- 
most unnatural. She does not set him 
up on any high pedestal. They are not 
what would be called in a shop ^ match 
pieces. 
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" Jean, as I told you in Cairo, you are 
young ; you don't know what love is," said 
Minerva solemnly. 

" No ? — well you may be right ; but you 
would look more impressive if your back 
hair was not tumbling down. Aunt Min, 
if you were Miss Pratt, would you like 
Miss Alford to be engaged ta Professor 
Reid ? " 

" Certainly, if she loved him." 

" I don't think she does care about him 
at all, and I do think that he wonders why 
you act as you have done. Now let us go 
down again." 

Minerva meekly followed, wondering 
much. 

Some of the party enjoyed the afternoon 
at Philae more than others. Miss Postle- 
thwaite conversed with Mr. Fielding, tell- 
ing all her theories of physical culture, and 
how she learned to ride a bicycle ; then she 
passed him on to the Misses Hopper. It 
was not hilarious for him, but he felt that 
penance was good for his soul. The Pro- 
fessor could not have told wh-at was his 
state of mind. He scarcely left Miss Al- 
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ford's side for five minutes at a time ; but 
he knew all the while just where Jean's 
gray go^vn was moving and where it was 
not. He found himself repeatedly wish- 
ing that the two young ladies would stay 
together and let him bask in their united 
smiles. Mental exercises of that sort are 
distracting to the strongest brain; so he 
found it really a relief when Miss Alford 
intimated that she must devote herself to 
Miss Pratt, whose head was aching. It 
was just then, too, that Jean came tripping 
from an old sanctuary, looking as fair and 
s^veet as any vestal virgin who ever haunted 
the temple in days gone by. 

"I have just escaped from Ibraham," 
she exclaimed. " lie has insisted on show- 
ing me hawk-headed Horuses and cow- 
headed Ilathors until I am worn out. I 
am going now to sit somewhere and to look 
at nothing but the water." 

"I know just the place for that!" re- 
sponded Reid, eagerly, " I will show it to 
you." 

He led her toward a cliff, then helped 
her through tangled bushes and over huge 
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stones until they reached a lower nook 
with an Arcadian outlook over green is- 
lands and gleaming river. 

Having brought her there it was most 
natural that he should not leave her un- 
protected. 

"I wish we could find lotus blossoms 
nowadays," she said. " We have scarcely 
found a flower in Egypt except the beans." 

" I see a small purple flower now," said 
he. " We passed it a few steps back." 

He returned, and, as he stooped to pick 
it, he saw near it on the ground a letter 
without an envelope. Taking it up he 
turned it over, looking for a name, when 
Jean cried, hurriedly, " That is my — a paper 
of mine ! I must have dropped it there." 

" I beg your pardon ! I did not think 
you could drop anything and I not see it." 

He seated himself and became vaguely 
aware that Jean's cheeks were very pink, 
and that she seemed a little less self-pos- 
sessed and a great deal more bewitching 
than usual. He did not intend to look at 
that paper curiously. She had no idea of 
taking him fully into her confidence, 
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but . Well, the place was so peace- 
ful, so heavenly. They were so seldom 
alone together, and the Professor's big, 
childlike eyes were sympathetic, and Jean 
— was Jean. They found themselves soon 
talking of that quite unhackneyed, some- 
times suggestive, topic of kindred souls, of 
mistaken friendships. It came out that 
this girl, with brown locks, had lately lost 
an illusion. She had a pathetic little droop 
in the corners of her red lips as if, having 
lost something nice, she should be com- 
forted with something nicer. And the 
Professor ? Oh, he made a mistake. How 
his conscience smote him; not then, but 
later! He intimated that if it were the 
illusion of a love that she had lost, that 
was not a loss to be lamented. Love that 
was real, love that was pure and true would 
surely be given her in tenfold more in- 
tensity, and , 

Jean was growing pinker than ever, and 
this abandoned psychological professor, in 
love with two girls at once, was actually 
wishing that he could kiss her when there 
occurred the one and only catastrophe to 
be recorded in this tale. 
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Miss Postlethwaite had thought it best 
to remove her revered parent from too 
close contact with antiquities, whether 
architectural or feminine. They were 
strolling together along the edge of the 
cliff, below which was a slope down to 
the liver. Now the soil just there was 
not spread over the rock, but was loose 
and sandy. 

The two young people were suddenly 
startled by a shower of dirt, a shriek from 
Miss Postlethwaite, and the rapid descent 
of the clergyman. The poor gentleman's 
hat flew one way, his glasses another, and 
it might have been discovered (but was 
not) that he wore a wig, which was left 
hanging to a bush. Mr. Postlethwaite, 
in plunging down, careened against Jean, 
and away she slid. Reid, who fortunately 
was not in the direct line of descent, acted 
with prompt energy. He caught Mr. Pos- 
tlethwaite by his white choker and one 
coat-tail, wedged him fast behind a boulder, 
and almost as soon as Jean slipped into the 
Nile he was there himself. She sank once, 
came up to struggle with Reid for a second 
before he got her ready to obey orders, so 
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letting him swim with her to a point where 
they could get ashore. The place was a 
long distance away, but the Professor was 
an exj)erienced swimmer, and the water 
was warm. Mr. Postlethwaite, regaining 
his breath, legs, and wig, began eloquently 
to exhort Reid with great energy and wild 
gesticulations, as if from a pulpit, and his 
text was perseverance. Miss Postlethwaite 
awoke the echoes of classic PhilaB with 
shrieks that were loud and long continued. 
Physical culture had done much for Ade- 
laide's lung powers. 

When the Professor reached a spot 
where they could get on land that feat 
was easily accomplished. They were but 
just well out of the water when Ibraham 
came puffing down the rocks at the head 
of a troop, all wildly alarmed, and great 
was the ado that followed ; for it was evi- 
dent that Jean must have been drowned 
but for Reid's immediate rescue. It was 
no time, however, to dwell on sentiment 
or heroics. The best and only thing that 
could be done was to get these moist 
young people on horseback as soon as pos- 
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sible. Fast riding in the warm sun would 
prevent their taking cold, and the distance 
to Assouan was not great. It was out 
of the question to think of getting dry 
garments anywhere on the island. Ibra- 
ham, with Minerva, had planned their 
return to the boat before the rest were 
done exclaiming; so as speedily as might 
be these four took their departure, leaving 
the others to shoot the First Cataract on 
their return. 

Now to go to Assouan from Philae by 
water means, on paper, the use of many ad- 
jectives, if one is so inclined. In reality, it 
is a short but intensely exciting experience. 
In boats with two sets of oarsmen (Shellalee 
or Cataract Arabs) chanting a weird song, 
the tourist goes rushing down through 
foaming channels between bristling rocks : 
sometimes past beautiful archipelagoes, 
always amid rare and lovely scenery : rocks, 
of every hue, isles covered with verdure and 
the not far mountains in sight. With skil- 
ful helmsmen there is small danger, and our 
party found excitement in every plunge, 
while from rocks leaped natives into the 
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boiling, seething torrents, showing how 
easily by clinging to logs they could shoot 
these rapids in hopes of reward. Miss 
Hopper and Miss Pratt were too frightened 
to enjoy the novel performance. Olive, 
sitting silent, was very pale. Fielding 
would gladly have known that the reason 
of her gravity was a thought of her possi- 
ble peril and not a recollection of the epi- 
sode that afternoon. She had avoided him 
all day and although he knew that it was 
better for his own peace of mind not to 
seek her companionship he was not happier 
because of his self-denial. He felt, more- 
over, an increasing, if rather inconsistent in- 
dignation at Reid. It would have tortured 
him to have seen Reid radiantly happy in 
Olive's continual presence ; but he assured 
himself that in Reid's place he would have 
enjoyed that happiness to the utmost. 

If it were Reid's right and privilege to 
be so happy why was he constantly dan- 
gling about pretty Miss Penrose ? 

If Olive had fallen into the Nile that 
afternoon who would have been near to 
rescue her? Not Reid, who was quite 
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ready to be Jean's brave deliverer. The 
notion that it might now be Reid's fickle- 
ness that was oppressing Miss Alford made 
Fielding almost blood-thirsty. 

Down the rapids went the boats plunging 
at last into calmer waters, so reaching As. 
souan in the red afterglow of a pei*fect 
sunset. 

There was frequent mention that even- 
ing of the averted disaster at Philae. It 
was all in vain that Reid made light of his 
part in it, declaring that any Arab boy 
would have done as much for a few piastres 
in pay. Mr. Penrose knew that no Arab 
had been at hand ; that but for Reid his 
daughter would have been lost to him for- 
ever. He talked less than anyone else. 
The eloquent look that he had given the 
Professor when he first heard the story had 
been enough. Jean was uncommonly sub- 
dued that evening; but by far the most 
uncomfortable person on the boat was the 
hero of the day. Nature never meant the 
poor Professor for a hypocrite ; yet precisely 
like one. he seemed to himself, as he walked 
the deck of the Cleopatra in the moonlight. 
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While sitting in that romantic nook with 
Miss Penrose, before the precipitation of 
the Rev. Joel, the Professor's remarks to 
her, although somewhat tender, were yet of 
the nature of abstract sentiments. The mere 
recollection of them alone was not now the 
reason why he scowled, gi'ound his teeth 
and sighed like a furnace. He distinctly 
remembered that, while the frightened girl 
was clinging fast to him in the green and 
tepid water, he had indulged in some par- 
ticular remarks of a decidedly soothing and 
affectionate character. It had been easy, 
in fact it seemed at the time necessaiy, to 
make them. Such is the heart of man that 
the Professor felt that he would like to re- 
peat them that very moment ; but, this 
being true, he was convinced that as an 
honorable man he ought Tiot to stop right 
where he was with Jean : then again, re- 
membering Olive, he knew that he ought to 
stop just there. Back and forth he paced, 
asking himself how he could ever have 
gotten into such a dilemma. 

He came in his course to a group still 
chatting about the day's doings. 
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" How did you happen to be near enough 
to jump right in after Miss Penrose ? " 
asked one of the Misses Hopper, while 
several of her hearers smiled significantly. 

Before Reid could speak Mr. Postle- 
th waite astounded (and, considering its sen- 
timental nature, alarmed) his daughter by 
making a joke. He said, "Why, when I 
came down on them they were j!?Ay^-ander- 
ing there together on the rocks." 

In the laugh that followed the jest the 
Professor retreated and Fielding followed. 
When near the other end of the boat Field- 
ing halted, saying grimly, " I should like 
to ask you something rather personal." 

" Yes ? " 

" You may think it none of my business ; 
but r shall ask it just the same." 

" Go on." 

"Are you making love on this trip to 
both Miss Alford and Miss Penrose ? " 

" I have done it," was Reid's instant re- 

piy- 

" Then you are either a fool or a scoun- 
drel." 

Fielding went to his stateroom after 

»9 
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rendenng this testimony, and the Professor 
resumed his stroll. It was not borne into 
him to knock Fielding down. The Pro- 
fessor honored tnith far above personal 
considerations, and his own opinion now 
coincided with his friend's opinion of him. 

What did trouble him was to know if 
either young lady cared anything for him. 
The issue depended wholly on the answer 
to that question. He felt that he could 
love either of them ; but it was only nght 
and fitting that he should hencefoiih love 
that one in whose tender heart he might 
already have awakened affection. In which 
heart had this been done ? He must find 
that out ; but how was he going to do it 
without getting into worse trouble ? 

Again ! The Professor was not conceited 
overmuch for a man of a susceptible tem- 
perament but one other most harrowing 
thought would come to him there in the 
soft moonlight, while on either bank the 
Arab dogs were bellowing. Suppose that 
he had succeeded in making each girl fond 
of him ? 

Long after his fellow-passengers were 
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peacefully asleep the poor man studied 
psychology in his own soul and in the souls 
of two lovely maidens — or tned his best 
at study. By midnight he had come to no 
conclusion — no line of proper conduct could 
he formulate. Fate must interpose if he 
were not to prove himself what his most 
esteemed friend had called him, " a fool or 
a scoundrel." 



CHAPTER XII 



ONE MORE TEMPLE 



THE day after the excursion to Philae 
was uneventful, and some of the 
tourists appeared to have become either 
weary or satiated with Egyptian sight-see- 
ing. The Professor sought a retired nook 
where he sat for hours holding open a Ger- 
man woi'k with the formidable title of Uii^ 
tersuchung des Prindpien der JSrkenniss. 
Minerva once running afoul of him mocked 
his intense gaze and accused him of being 
in what Sam Weller called a " referee." 
He said it was only that he had found an 
" allegory on the banks of the Nile " but 
one that he could not well point out to the 
other passengers. 

One morning in the rosy hours of dawn 
the Cleopatra turned back toward Cairo. 
All knew that although they had seen 

292 
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many wonders on the way to Assouan 
there were yet more to view on the return 
voj^age. But it is amusing to note how 
hlase the ordinary tourist becomes even in 
one fortnight of Egyptian sight-seeing. 
The first day a scrap of mummy linen, 
or a battered and probably bogus god will 
cause awesome thrills to traverse the spine. 
The moon will not have waned before that 
same tourist can stand by the sarcophagus 
of an early Pharaoh — and liken its red 
granite to sausage meat. Perhaps for 
some such reason it was that the people 
of our tourist party were lacking in enthu- 
siasm when they left the boat for an after- 
noon at Edfou. All of them admitted that 
it was a temple so perfect that the priests 
might have just marched from its vast, 
silent cloisters or its upper chambers ; but 
Ibraham was much vexed at their listless- 
ness. 

Edfou is several miles fi*om the river, 
and a part of the way there was a pleasant 
ride. Now the most of this particular day 
Olive had devoted herself to her aunt; 
but toward eventide it seemed to the 
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young lady that she could endure no more 
inane conversation with her amiable rel- 
ative. She was riding a remarkably fleet 
donkey ; so when she came near enough 
to the Nile to see the smoke-stacks of the 
boat she dashed on at a pace that soon 
left the rest far behind — all but the Pro- 
fessor. He, stirred by a sudden impulse, 
ureed his beast fast after and in time over- 
took Miss Alford. Now to say that she 
had a quite clear idea of what was really 
his state of mind would be to assert too 
much ; but having a woman's wit she had 
not studied Reid's late conduct and con- 
versation without forming her own con- 
clusions. She immediately turned to greet 
him with a cordiality that cheered and 
yet troubled him. She talked for a while 
with unusual vivacity on various topics, 
then she looked back to watch the long 
train of picturesque riders, meanwhile 
making some most friendly comments on 
these new acquaintances. 

" What a charming, unaffected girl Miss 
Penrose is. Professor ! I love to watch her 
when she is enjoying herself, don't you? 
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You know she has then such a bright way 
of expressing herself — so like that original 
aunt of hers, Mrs. Ormsby." 

The Professor looked startled but he 
rallied sufficiently to depose solemnly that 
he thought "Miss Penrose was enjoying — 
was — yes — was — charming." 

'• By the way," continued Olive, sitting 
jauntily around on her donkey as if he 
were an easy-chair and so facing the Pro- 
fessor, " I am right glad to be alone here 
with you because I want to refer to a talk 
that we had one evening not long ago." 

There was a little nervous catch in her 
sweet voice and a slightly simulated warmth 
in her manner. 

'^ It is coming ! " thought the poor Pro- 
fessor : " I brought it on myself— but she 
is lovely — she accepts me — ^so it must be 
till death us do part — I don't deserve — the 
othei' one ! " 

" You know. Professor, that we two are 
very sincere friends, although I must repeat 
what I said : that you over estimate me 
absurdly, but it is flattering and of course 
I like it because it makes me feel quite 
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sisterly and iutimate you know. It is the 
very thing that makes me dare to say 
what I mean to say now — that I am de- 
lighted to see you attracted to this pretty 
Miss Penrose. Really, Professor Reid, 
don't think me too bold when I tell you 
that she will make you just an ideal 
wife, if you can win her." 

It was out ; and how her heart beat ! 
She never once glanced at her gasping com- 
panion, whose agitation was greater still 
than her own, but turning quickly to an 
Arab youth yelling after them for the last 
half-mile, she began a bargaining process. 
He was selling a clay mouse painted pur- 
ple and having a wooden tongue and tail 
worked by a tow string. She was five 
minutes buying the singular rodent before 
she turned again with a face of blushing 
guilelessness to say very persuasively : 
" Don't deny that I have guessed your 
secret. She is a dear, and I think she 
seems to appreciate you — ^then think how 
you saved her life ! A man, feeling as you 
do toward a gii'l like her, can often use a 
friend like me. Do let me help you. 
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Don't resent my interest as an interference. 
You do not think me too bold ? " 

When Olive first spoke, the few palm- 
trees visible seemed to Reid to be dancing 
a jig "o'er Afric's golden sand." He 
could scarcely readjust himself to this new 
view-point, while she counted out piastres 
for what the Arab kept calling his " pur- 
pley Inglesey mouse." Still, when she 
beamed on him with a most beautiful 
smile for the second time, his contentment 
simply knew no bounds; yet he remem- 
bered his manners, for he was a gentleman. 

" My dear Miss Alford, how can I take 
time to think of Miss Penrose while you 
make me so glad with the assurance of 
your friendship and your interest?" 

" Well," she replied, laughing softly, 
" you can at least promise me to take time 
hereafter to think of her. Remember too," 
she added mischievously, "that even if we 
are now in the land where it seems ^always 
afternoon ' it is true, as Tennyson reminds 
us, that the waves will roll us shoreward 
soon." 

" Friends," roared Mr. Postlethwaite 
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from the rear (his donkey was slow) — 
"the husks with which the prodigal would 
fain have filled himself grew on a carob- 
tree like that one yonder, if Ibraham's 
statement is con-ect." While Ibraham was 
proving that he knew all about carob- 
trees, even when they were sycamores as 
in that case, Adelaide Postlethwaite chal- 
lenged Professor Reid to a race along the 
river toward the boat. Fortunately, her 
poor little donkey had long before learned 
by hard experiences that exercise was a 
first principle of physical culture. He got 
Adelaide over the ground as best he could, 
and she came in at least a nose-length 
ahead of the Professor. 

There was naturally for several days after 
Fielding's arraignment of Reid a cessation 
of the friendly intercourse existing between 
them. On Reid's part it was not resent- 
ment but preoccupation. Fielding it was 
who took their estrangement the more to 
heart. He wished that he himself had 
been less severe, that Reid had grown 
angry or, failing of that, had been aroused 
to justify his performances, so enlightening 
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Fielding as to his relations with Miss Al- 
ford. Greatly did he desire to know fully 
what he had to take for granted — that 
she returned the Professor's love. 

The night after the visit to Edfou, Field- 
ing was alone in his stateroom when to 
his secret satisfaction Reid came in, giving 
as an excuse for his appearance the return 
of some Turkish silver borrowed a few 
days previous. That little business ended 
he leaned thoughtfully against the wall, 
unconscious of having received any insult 
or injury. After a while, however, he said 
without any embarrassment: "In regard 
to what I admitted the other night, Field- 
ing, I can tell you something in self-defence. 
I can say, I did not do what I confessed 
having done, or if I seemed to have done it 
there were mitigating circumstances, as a 
jury would remember." 

Fielding, making a pretext of examining 
a Sudanese weapon latelj^ bought, put it 
quickly down and grinned at his guest 
somewhat satirically. 

" Then did you or did you not make love 
to— both of them ? " 
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" Yes, after a fashion — but one young 
lady it seems did not know what I was 
doing. She thinks of me as a — a brother 
or friend." 

Fielding shouted with laughter at the 
entirety of innocence in this six-footer, then 
he said, " Why, you must have offered very 
weak incense at her shrine if she never 
knew she was being adored." 

The Professor meditated in silence. 
Fielding growing cynical again reflected 
that probably Miss Penrose had let herself 
be amused by his unsophisticated friend 
without meaning any treachery to Olive or 
real harm to the Professor. No doubt but 
that she now had told him of her engage- 
ment to somebody else and his conscience 
was at rest. Well, why sulk because Reid 
had a treasure that he would have given 
almost anything to have won for himself? 
Reid, as he said to himself, was finer grained, 
more of a lady's man ; women liked his in- 
tellectual face, his gentle manner — his very 
lack of many masculine peculiarities. Ef- 
facing himself in a quite parental way, the 
older man congratulated the Professor and 
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advised him for the future to concentrate 
his attentions on the one and to leave the 
other young lady to be amused by the gen- 
eral public. 

Reid accepted the advice like a frank boy 
eager to promise " never to do so again," but 
he naively said, " You must reflect that I 
was never before in the society of young 
girls ; are they all as lovely as these two ? " 

" Oh, there are girls and girls, I suppose, 
— all sorts and more." 

" I never had sisters and of course I did 
not know my mother in her younger days. 
I should suppose, Fielding, that any man 
seeing many such girls as these two would 
be in hot water half the time." 

" Singed cat dreads the fire — Experience 
is the best teacher — see other maxims of 
same sort ; but no other fellow's burns or 
bruises ever warns the next foo — ^friend. 
Have a cigar Reid, these are better than 
the last." 

Reid took one, chatted a while and then 
went off to talk about home politics with 
Mr. Penrose who wanted to discuss the 
United States nowadays. 
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For a good many years now, Mr. Penrose 
and his sisters had lived apart from one an- 
other. They were greatly given to look- 
ing backward with tender memories of 
their old homestead where before their 
mari'iages all had lived a united " oh-be- 
joyful " sort of existence. The afternoon 
that they turned their faces toward Cairo 
Mr. Penrose called a family council, 
proposing a scheme that gave his sisters 
as much pleasure as he could wish, and 
filled him with happy anticipations of a 
kind that he supposed he had relinquished 
forever. He had decided to defy the doc- 
tors should they oppose him, and to return 
to his native land. His sisters and he would 
go back to their old family mansion, and 
with liberal use of his means they would 
make it all a home ought to be. Conserv- 
atories for Harriet, horses and carriages for 
Minerva — everything for Jean. Within 
an hour after the plan was mentioned, Har- 
riet had refurnished the parlors and given 
a reception to old friends; Minerva had 
formed bolder schemes, and Jean expressed 
her approval — but sedately for her. Mrs, 
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Elliot bef^an to fear that her niece was 
going to experience some mysterious ill 
effects from her immersion in the Nile. 
She had been unusually quiet ever since 
that accident, staying with her own people 
more, and behaving " queer," as Minerva 
declared. 

The afternoon that the Cleopatra again 
steamed up to the shore at Luxor it seemed 
to the passenger as if they were returning 
to some long-familiar spot, so delightful 
had been their stay there. This time, how- 
ever, they were to remain only one night, 
and as it happened that this night was in 
the very full of the moon Ibraham advised 
all who could to visit the great Luxor 
temple which was near by on the shore. 
It was a ruin to which they had not given 
much time before, having fallen so com- 
pletely under the spell of Karnak. 

The evening when it was proposed that 
all should visit Luxor temple, Mrs. Elliot 
said : " Jean, dear, you look pale. If you 
do not care to go off the boat I will stay 
with you while the rest are gone." 

" No indeed, Auntie ! The temple is 
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only half a mile from here. Papa and I 
will saunter slowly over there while you 
and Aunt Minerva run about with other 
giddy things like Miss Postleth waite.'' 

" It is time to start now," said Minerva, 
going for a wrap. 

While they were talking various parties 
of the passengers had strolled away from 
the boat. Some lingered in the pretty 
garden of a near hotel, where the sharp 
shadows of the few tall shade-trees fell 
black on the almost white level below. 
Others, beguiled by barbaric music, wan- 
dered oflf to con cert- rooms, but the better- 
minded majority rode oflf to Karnak or 
walked away toward the nearer temple. 
All the people from the hotels were 
abroad in the squares or the lanes, and as 
many more from various boats. Luxor 
village was a little bedlam ; but going far 
enough one left the uproar all behind. 
Then there came to and were swallowed 
up within the walls of the temple, little, 
dark pigmies known by dajdight to one 
another as men and women. If each looked 
small to his fellow, it was equally true that 
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the effect of his then surroundings wrought 
in each one's case forgetfulness of his own 
identity ; for anything ever built by human 
hands more grand than this vast temple of 
Luxor by the full moonlight there cannot 
be — or so thought the people of the Cho- 
patra. In the silvery radiance was brought 
out every detail of the innumerable pillai's 
and doorways. A glory of great white- 
ness flooded each court, each unbroken 
colonnade and mysterious vista. 

Fielding, who had preceded the crowd 
in order to be alone, went first down one 
wide, fully illuminated court, open to the 
Egyptian sky which was glittering with 
the stars that in that region seem both 
larger and nearer than elsewhere. De- 
lighted, yet withal amazed, he came into a 
second hall and stood spell-bound. Here 
was a vast space of lotus columns i^ofed 
as if with lapis lazuli, silent save for a rip- 
pling sound made by the current of the 
broad moonlit river rolling past the tem- 
ple's colonnades. Here, too, as they had 
been for almost three thousand years were 
seated long rows of colossal kings with 
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hands resting on their knees. By day one 
might perhaps have seen some grotesque 
feature, some marks of decay. Then, all 
defects had vanished. They were marvel- 
lously beautiful, solemnly grand ; but at the 
extreme end of the hall was the most won- 
derful figure of all. A gigantic Ramses is 
there sculptured, as if just starting forward. 
In that light it was not stone but like some 
grand warrior at the moment when he 
would march down that ma2:nificent hall. 

Three minutes later and Fielding heard 
Miss Postlethwaite loudly imploring her 
" Pa " to be very careful not to stub his toes. 
Dodging behind one pillar and another he 
tried diligently to escape from one and all 
of the Cleopatra passengers. He suc- 
ceed by hiding himself in a part of the 
place that they had explored most thor- 
oughly during their first visit. Even there 
he had much silent amusement over one 
group headed by Mrs. Ormsby with a sin- 
gular escort. The stately Arab Sheik who 
acted as chief guard about the temple, was 
a striking figure in his black robe and 
snowy turban with a long gun over his 
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shoulder. Stones abounded, the lights and 
shadows alternated and so, mindful per- 
chance of a recompense, the solemn Sheik 
took Minerva's arm, assisting her with dig- 
nified courtesy up stones and over boulders. 
Mrs. Ormsby appeared to enjoy her escort 
except when the gun was climbing too. 
Then she expressed the hope to her giggling 
retinue that it would go off in that direction 
if it went off at all. Nobody discovered 
Fielding who, again alone, roamed about the 
temple with the new desire to impress its 
beauties on his memory for all time, letting 
it be the last temple that he would see in 
Egypt. He decided that on some pretext 
or another the next day he would bid good- 
bye to his friends, take the train from Lux- 
or to Cairo and speedily make his way back 
to the continent. There was no one to 
whom his travel arrangements made any 
difference, and sternly banishing melancholy 
suggestions Fielding mounted a height near 
the great North propylon. He had a fancy 
to see again the strangely fascinating face of 
a statue that was buried almost wholly in 
sand and deh'is. He found it even more 
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serenely pleasing by moonlight than when 
seen at noonday. There was evidence that 
the sand had at some time been removed 
from the now only partially uncovered head, 
but sand must be always drifting over 
everything in Egpyt. Searching about for 
a bit of wood he lighted at last on a frag- 
ment of pottery with which he began work- 
ing to free more of the face. 

He was suddenly startled by a merry 
voice ringing out from the little square 
Vjelow. 

" Oh, Mr. Fielding ! Do let me come up 
there and play too ! That must be as much 
fun as ever it was to make mud-pies in days 
of yore ; or perhaps you are conducting a 
scientific research all by yourself. Is it Isis 
or Cleopatra, for it is a woman's face, is it 
not ? " 

*^It is always a woman's face that we 
make fools of ourselves for — or so I have 
been told," replied Fielding, cautiously 
descending to the level where Olive stood 
in order to help her go up. 

" I 1 an away from a great crowd of our 
boat people ; they made such a noise I could 
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not enjoy the temple at all. Is it not easy 
to scrape the sand ofE that face ? It seems 
to me it must be." 

" I will soon put you in a position where 
you can try," said Fielding airily, "but I 
found the sand runs in faster than I could 
scoop it out." 

He took her hand, going before, and in 
a moment or two she was close to the 
colossal face armed with his piece of pot- 
tery while he hunted around until he found 
another. Then like two over-grown child- 
ren they went laughing to their work, mak- 
ing fly clouds of sand and pebbles for at 
least three minutes. 

Suddenly Olive cried out with a pretty 
pretence of surprise, "We don't make a 
bit of headway." 

" No ; you have made nothing but a pun, 
for the way of this head is too much for 
us." And by mutual consent they threw 
away the broken pottery. 

" What a strange place ! " said Olive, 
for the first time stopping to take a wide 
outlook. Two helmeted black granite 
Colossi, set in front of the near gateway. 
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Before tliem a red obelisk showed even in 
the moonlight its color and the superb 
carving of its hieroglyphics. Just behind 
them and built over a part of the temple 
itself was an Arab hamlet — a huddle of 
hovels and pigeon towers. 

Fielding turned as she looked, surveying 
it all slowly before he said : " I am trying 
to-night to take a few permanent mental 
photographs, in case I never see another 
Egyptian temple. I have decided to go 
from Luxor to-morrow by train to Cairo." 

Olive was quite still for a moment, then 
she said, " I hope that you are not having 
to go away from us on account of bad 
news." 

" No ; it seems best for me to reach the 
continent rather earlier than I had planned 
at first." 

Again she was silent and for a longer 
time. She could not think of anything 
that it was well to say. 

An Arab in the village behind them was 
chanting a melancholy song and the ever- 
present yellow dogs joined in the chorus 
which they never fail to furnish, whatever 
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might be tlie occasion. Fielding's reflec- 
tions were after this fashion : " She prob- 
ably expects me to bid her adieu gracefully. 
A man on the gallows, one going to State 
Prison, or one merely departing life in a 
commonplace way — each is given to mak- 
ing appropriate remarks. If I go aM'ay 
early in the morning this is my time." 

He clenched one fist that was hidden in 
the sand of centuries, then with an expres- 
sion almost as stony as that of the four- 
foot countenance, on whose ear his elbow 
rested, he stiffly gave utterance to these 
words: "Before I go away, Miss Alford, 
you will permit me to say, after years of 
friendship with Professor Reid, that he is a 
royal, good fellow, one who deserves hap- 
piness and success. He is so modest, too, 
that I have wondered if you knew how 
well he ranks with our scholarly men at 
home." 

Miss Alford nervously flirted a handful 
of sand into the unblinking eyes of their 
dumb companion before she responded 
with a teasing little laugh : " It is ex- 
tremely benevolent of you to furnish us 
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with these credentials of other people's 
worth and ability before you leave us, 
but may I ask why you begin with Pro- 
fessor Reid, and especially why you take 
such pains to vouch for what the Irish call 
his * JceraJcter ' to 7ney rather than to others 
whom it must more particularly concern ? '' 

" Whom could it more concern ? " he 
asked abruptly, almost roughly. 

"Well, I should say it would interest 
Miss Penrose and her father, for instance. 
Professor Reid gave me to understand it 
mattered greatly to him what they thought^ 

The battered statues by that old Luxor 
gateway were not more still than Fielding 
after that. He was struggling to under- 
stand the uncontrollable joy that suddenly 
flooded his heart. He was asking himself 
if the fact that Olive did not love Reid 
might give him any reason for hope that 
she could love him instead of his friend. 
He said of course that it did not, yet all 
the while his intuitions gave the lie to his 
cooler judgment. 

He glanced at Olive, but he could not 
see her full face; only the lovely profile 
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and the dai'k hair, oj0f which had slipped 
a darkei* lace mantle that made her 
look like a Spanish beauty. He watched 
her until she turned, puzzled at his silence, 
then he said, in a voice that trembled a 
little : " I must have misunderstood some 
half-confidences of our friend Reid. I 
supposed it was you and not Miss Pen- 
rose whom he begins to think that he can- 
not live without." 

She laughed shyly, and somewhat irrel- 
evantly suggested that they were leaving 
parts of the temple unexplored. He 
promptly reached out his hand as if to 
detain her : " I meant, as I told you, to go 
to Cairo early to-morrow morning, but if I 
should stay would you consent to go over 
to Karnak to-morrow afternoon at sunset 
alone with me ? " 

"No — because Aunt Sue and the Cteo- 
'patra leave Luxor hours befoi'e sunset." 

" So they do," he assented, laughing, for 
something mischievous in her tone gave 
him new courage. 

" However, it is just as well, for I can- 
not wait until to-morrow, or for any other 
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time or place than this before I- tell you 
that I love you — that I was leaving Luxor 
because I loved you and supposed my love 
must be hopeless — shall I wait for the 
Cleopatra ? " 

Fielding gathered from Miss Alford's 
brief response that she considered railway 
travel in Egypt both unsafe and unpleas- 
ant. He instantly decided to keep to the 
Cleopatra. 

The moon rode higher in the heavens. 
It illumined the temple with transcendent 
radiance, yet there were commonplace creat- 
uies down in those courts and corridors 
who actually supposed this was like any 
other moonlight night, and even dared to 
compare Luxor temple favorably with 
Abydos or Medinet Haboo. 

Somewhat later that same night Mrs. 
Minerva Ormsby received what might be 
called two shocks of surprise, neither of 
which, however, had any unpleasant results. 

Jean said to her aunt, " I do not sup- 
pose that letter has reached Theodore yet." 

"No, I should say it had hardly left 
Cairo," 
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" Well, I am glad to think that it is on 
its way." 

" Yes— why ? " 

" Because I never could have been happy 
with a man of his calibre — and I have al- 
most decided to marry Professor Reid. 
We are very congenial." 

When Minerva, astonished beyond meas- 
ure, sought her sister Harriet, that good 
lady said : " Do let us get away from every- 
one but our own family, Just as soon as 
ever we can. If Professor Reid follows us 
home John can attend to him." 

" Why are you in such haste ? " 

"I want to be home. Would you be- 
lieve it, Minerva? To-night, while Adelaide 
followed the Sheik just across that temple 
to see a recent excavation, Mr. Postlethwaite 
suddenly was right at my elbow saying that 
sometimes on tours like this one the ten- 
derest ties were formed." 

"The cunning old chap! I suppose he 
had found out about Jean and the Pro- 
fessor." 

"No, Minerva, worse than that. He 
said he was only seventy-three, Adelaide 
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had a separate income, and — he asked me to 
be his third wife. Now I can't be exposed 
to that sort of thing a day longer than I 
can help. Do let us go back home ; I 
have seen enough of Egypt." 

They sailed from Alexandria on the next 
steamer. John Penrose and Jean were with 
them. The Professor's name was also on 
the passengers list. 

THE ETn>. 
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